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ONLY A WOMAN'S HEART. 



OHAPTEB L 

THE FIRST SHADOW. 

u Going to-day, Arthur ? " 

" Yes, little Barbara. The train for Boston leaves 
in an hour, so you must say good-by now." 

" I wish you were not obliged to go. It will seem 
so — so lonely." 

The low, sweet tones contained a plaintive little 
quaver this time. But Arthur Clifton, handsome and 
debonair as a young prince, only laughed, in his care- 
less, cheerful way. 

" Why, you speak as though I were going-to Califor- 
nia instead of to a city only sixty miles distant," he ex- 
claimed. 

Then, seeing a bright tear glistening on the girl's 
cheek, he bent and kissed it away, gently adding: 

" I shall come back again one of these days — come 
back after the little wild flower which I shall claim for 
my own. Then we shall never have to leave each other 
while we both live. Only a little while, Barbara." 

His cheerfulness, his earnest assurance, and the 
bright hope for the future which they imparted, lifted 
for a moment the gloom of parting. The shadow upon 
Barbara's fair face was chased away by her brightest 
smile. 

" I suppose you think Pm very silly, Arthur," she 
said, her earnest brown eyes meeting his laughing blue 
ones. 

(7) 
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8 THE FIRST SHADOW. 

" No, no. Indeed, I'm glad you do feel a little like 
crying because Pm about to leave you. It is a way all 
true women have of showing real regret But for me, 
the future seems too full of joy to admit of even momen- 
tary gloom." 

A brief silence fell between them. The gentle Sep- 
tember breeze murmured through the trees, whose great 
arms formed an arch over their heads. 

Then the distant whistle of a locomotive came to 
their ears, terminating the pleasant reflections to which 
they had given their JwJf 

" The train is coming, and I must go," Arthur ex- 
claimed. 

He took both Barbara's hands in his own; he bent 
and kissed her lips. 

" You will write to me? " she questioned. 

"Yes, often." 

" And you will return as soon as your uncle's affairs 
are settled ? " 

" Yes — perhaps sooner, and, in the meanwhile, you 
will prepare your bridal trosseau, little Barbara; for 
the holidays will soon be here and then — •" 

She reached up and placed one hand upon his lips. 

" See that you are as punctual as the holidays," she 
cried, blushing, laughing, and half crying. And the 
next moment she stood alone, gazing through her tears 
after the straight, agile figure as it disappeared beyond 
the low swaying branches that overhung the path. 

For several minutes she stood there, listening to the 
roar of the approaching express. Another hoarse, 
short whistle announced its nearer approach. Then 
the sounds ceased — but only for an instant The train 
started away from the village station, and its noisy pas- 
sage was resumed. Arthur Clifton had gone, and Bar- 
bara Grey became suddenly oppressed by a sense of 
loneliness such as she had never experienced before. 
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THE FIRST SHADOW. 9 

In vain did she strive to entertain the brighter hopes 
which were hers. A nameless foreboding banished 
anticipation. Arthur had gone to the great city. He 
would be occupied with its brisk life, its brilliant 
society, its constant whirl of business and gay activity. 
How could he be lonely or downcast amid such sur- 
roundings? 

Barbara turned and slowly walked toward the cottage 
that nestled among the maples and elms. In that pic- 
turesque spot she had dwelt during the nineteen years 
of her life. Yet it was not like a home to this orphan 
girl. Granny Perkins and her crippled husband had 
never been like parents to her. They were harsh, exact- 
ing, uncultured in speech and tastes. They were sel- 
fish and ungrateful, too, for the cottage and the culti- 
vated acres surrounding it belonged to Barbara, and 
they lived upon her bounty. 

Toward this cottage she slowly bent her steps. As 
she did so, a shadow fell across her path and a gruff 
voice rudely broke in upon her reflections. 

" So he's gone at last, Bab? " the voice said famil- 
iarly. 

She recoiled with a little cry of alarm. 

"You, Herman Bradly?" she exclaimed in startled 
surprise. 

The young man laughed loudly. He was a stalwart 
fellow of splendid physical development, yet so slouch- 
ing in gait ajid attitude that one could not admire 
his height or breadth. 

" Afeard of me, be you?" he asked, peering down 
at her from under the broad brim of his palmleaf hai 

He had stepped directly into her path, and stood with 
both hands sunk deep in his pockets. His head was 
bent slightly forward; his blue denim trousers were 
tucked in his boot-tops; his air was one of insolent 
familarity. 
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" I'm not afraid, Herman. But I didn't know any 
one was near until you spoke," Barbara replied in her 
sweet, quiet tones. 

The fellow shifted his feet awkwardly. 

"Clifton's gone to Boston, has he?" he queried, 
cautiously. 

"Yes, I suppose he has," she answered. 

"And you've been out here bidding of him good-by ?" 

"How do you know that I have, Herman? Ton 
would not stoop to playing eavesdropper, I hope." 

A flush, painfully vivid, dyed the fair cheeks of the 
girl as she said this. 

% yo^g man ahifted hi, fee. ^ m d laughed u, 
his rude fashion. 

" I guessed that was what you was out here for," he 
said, evasively. Then, with a trace of eagerness in his 
tones: 

" I ain't sorry he's gone, for my part" 

"Why do you dislike Arthur Clifton, Herman?" 

" He's too high-toned to suit me, for one thing. And 
he thinks nobody else has any rights but him, when 
he's 'round." 

" I am sure he treated you civilly. But you were 
very rude toward him." 

"Bude, was I?" 

Bradly spoke angrily. Then, hastily modifying his 
tones, he added: 

" I s'pose a feller that works on a farm and wears 
cheap clo'es, and can't talk Latin and Hebrew, seems 
rude to such as Arthur Clifton. But he didn't have to 
plant and dig potatoes when he oughter been going to 
school I did. But you used to think I was all right 
before he come here to rusticate through the sum- 
mer and put on city airs." ^ 

Barbara stepped to the side of the speaker and laid 
one hand gently upon his arm. 
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" Don't speak in that way, Herman ! " she exclaimed. 

" Why shouldn't I? It's true, and you know it." 

" Have I given you cause to think me any the less 
your friend ?" 

" I don't know; maybe he's to blame for your not 
taking so much notice of me as common. He's kept 
so close to your heels that you haven't had a chance, I 
s'pose." 

" Stop, Herman! Tou shall not talk to me like that 
Mr. Clifton is a gentleman, and my friend." 

" How do you know what he is, Barbary ? I guess 
maybe I could tell you something 'bout him that you 
don't mistrust Them city chaps have a high time* in 
the country, making every good-looking girl think 
they're in love with 'em. But I thought you was sharp 
enough to see through his game. Has he been making 
love to you ?" 

Barbara drew back; one hand was flung outward 
impetuously; her fair cheeks flushed with indignation. 

"You have no right to ask me that, Herman 
Bradly ! " she cried. 

The young man stared at her a moment in dumb 
surprise. Then he lifted one large, strong hand and 
pushed the palm-leaf hat back from his forehead. 

" I hain't no right, eh! " he echoed, speaking with 
earnest deliberateness. Then, as shejnade no response, 
he went on: 

" Didn't I promise to stick by you if ever you needed 
a friend ? And didn't you say that I might be a brother 
to you, if nothin' more? That was only a year ago; 
and here you be flarin' up like I had been trying to 
abuse you. Tou think I'm jealous of that Clifton. 
Well, p'rhaps I be. But I wouldn't come in betwixt 
you and an honest chap. I've sworn to stick by you as 
a friend, though, and I'm going to do it, even if you 
hate me for it" 
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The young man was deeply in earnest This was 
evidenced by his speech, his attitude, the expression of 
his bronzed countenance. 

All this impressed the girl before him ; she repented 
her hasty rebuke. In a moment she was at his side 
again. 

" Forgive me, Herman; I believe you do intend to 
be my friend," she said. 

" You wa'n't to blame for flaring up a bit, Barbary. 
I didn't speak jist as I oughter. But I was riled, you 
see. I set too much by you to stand by and let a vil- 
lain win your love jJL his own Jusement IVe 
watched that Clifton mighty close. If he had proved 
to be a white chap, I wouldn't have interfered. But 
ho didn't He's a mean, double-hearted cuss, and here's 
the proof on't! " 

Barbara had vainly striven to interrupt the vehement 
speech of her companion. 

He had, while speaking, deliberately produced a 
soiled and crumpled envelope. He thrust it toward 
her with a triumphant air. 

" What is that?" she faintly asked, a sense of strange, 
dreadful oppression coming over her. 

" It's a letter to Arthur Clifton from his city lady 
love. That's what it is, Barbary! " 

She shrank back as though a serpent had sprung 
from the hand of the man. 

" No, no — I must not read his letters — I have no 
right!" she uttered. 

" If you haven't a right, who has? I read the letter 
because I suspected that he was fooling you. Bead it, 
for you won't take my word for the truth, 'less you see 
the proof!" 

Mechanically, Barbara Grey accepted the letter. She 
glanced at the superscription; it was written in a grace- 
Jul lady's hand. The stationery had been of the daintiest 
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and most costly kind Now it was soiled by Herman 
rgadly's grimy fingers. 

With a sense of nameless dread she drew the letter 
from its envelope, and scanned the beautifully-written 
page. 

Her cheeks grew suddenly deathly pale; a low, sob- 
bing cry broke from her lips; her form swayed with 
overpowering weakness. 

Only the strong arms of Herman Bradly prevented 
her from sinking hopelessly to the earth. 



CHAPTEB IX 
barbaba's bival. 

" Well, old fellow, I had about given up all hope of 
ever seeing you again." 

The speaker was a young man of twenty-two. He was 
dressed in the height of fashion; diamonds blazed 
upon his fingers and scarf; his dandyish figure and 
attire were of the most pronounced type. 

Arthur Clifton, upon alighting from a railway car in 
one of the great depots of Boston, was first accosted by 
the person we have described, and in the words we have 
quoted. Just a shadow of annoyance crossed his hand- 
some face. But the other was too obtuse to notice it 
In truth, Lionel Pendleton was incapable of realizing 
that anyone in the world could feel aught but pleasure 
in the honor of his acquaintance. 

"How are you, Lionel?" Clifton returned, rather 
coldly accepting the slender white hand which had been 
lazily proffered. 

" Health was never better, Clif. Am growing quite 
robust, in fact," and Pendleton twirled the points of 
his small mustache by way of calling attention to the 
flabby fullness of his face. 
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As the twain reached the street and mingled with the 
hurrying throng, Clifton said: 

** I didn't return to the city because I was tired of the 
country by any means. Nothing but that confounded 
muddle that my uncle's estate has gotten into could 
have forced me to end my vacation this month. 
Since uncle Geoffrey has become so paralytic the 
whole burden of his business interests falls on my 
shoulders." 

Pendleton laughed in his soft, effeminate way. 

" You are an object worthy of compassion, I declare, 
Clifton, with such a burden. A million of property of 
which you're sure to be the heir must seem like a calam- 
ity to a fellow of your tastes — ha, ha! " 

Clifton's brow clouded. That he was not wholly free 
from perplexity was evident. 

" Tou have no idea how I have enjoyed the past sea- 
son with its immunity from business cares and society 
exactions," he returned in a half-amusing tone. 

Pendleton cast a curious glance at the countenance 
of his companion. But he was not sufficiently astute to 
read its expressions. 

"Really, you must have found some remarkably 
pleasant locality for your country sojourn, to have be- 
come so infatuated with it. By the way, I saw Geral- 
dine Lyle yesterday. And she said that she had not 
seen you at either of the summer resorts of which she 
has made the rounds. To tell the truth, she seemed a 
little put out about it But as she still wears your ring, 
I suppose it's all right. You can't really be blamed 
for making the most of what remains of your bachelor 
freedom. Miss Lyle's a magnificent creature, though. 
If I wasn't so well fixed myself, old fellow, I should be 
just green with envy, I declare. Might try to cut you 
out, you know — ha, ha! " 

The shadow upon Arthur Clifton's brow deepened 
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into a frown. He sent a quick, angry glance into the 
face of his companion. 

But the latter did not see it Nor did he suspect 
that Arthur felt like smiting him to the earth. Yet 
such was the case. 

Clifton was nettled by the words of Pendleton, more 
because they brought to mind a dreadful reality of his 
own situation than for any other reason. Unconsciously, 
the "dudish" young man was applying terrible re- 
proaches. And an awakened conscience kept them up 
with painful persistence. 

The memory of gentle little Barbara's parting kiss 
was fresh in the young man's mind. Her sweet, ear- 
nest, trusting tai rose up before his mental vision with 
such reproachful vividness that he actually paused in 
his walk, with a half -repressed ejaculation. The voice 
of his companion brought him to his senses. 

" What is the matter, Clif ? I declare, you look as 
if you had seen a ghost 1 " 

Clifton forced a laugh, but his cheeks lost none of 
their ashen pallor. 

" It was nothing — only a sharp pain, which now and 
then takes me by surprise and makes me act like a 
fool! » he explai/ed,7«cing his hand upon his heart 
" Glad it's nothing serious, my boy. Thought maybe 
you had been getting impressed by some rosy-cheeked 
rustic maiden. Ha ! ha ! Now and then one sees quite 
a little beauty in calico, don't they? " 

Arthur scarcely repressed an oath. A sudden sense 
of overwhelming dismay came over him. Did Lionel 
Pendleton read the truth ? Or had some rumor reached 
his city acquaintances? He bent a penetrating glance 
upon the effeminate face of his companion. But he saw 
nothing there to verify his fears. 

But his own cheeks tingled with shame. More power- 
fully than ever he realized that he had blundered into 
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a pathway beset with thorns and pitfalls, and that until 
they were cleared away he could hope for no peace of mind. 

" I must see Geraldine to-night, and tell her the 
truth," he mentally resolved. And he set his lips with 
a determination to act an honorable course, whatever 
the consequences. 

But he was destined to encounter more than one 
obstacle which it would be hard for his weak human 
nature to surmount 

At this moment they reached the elegant residence 
of Geoffrey Clifton. 

"See you again and hear about your summer's 
sojourn," Pendleton declared, as they parted at the 
entrance. 

In another moment Arthur found himself in the 
great, quiet library of his uncle. The apartment was 
pervaded by an air of comfort rather than by elegance. 
5r. Clifton 7 occupied a reclining-chair nel abroad 
low window. He was an elderly man, and his face 
showed lines of physical suffering and recent mental 
anxieties. His forehead was furrowed by veritical lines ; 
his smooth-shaven lips were drawn with impatience 
and fretf ulness. These characteristics were due partly 
to protracted disease, and partly to a natural disposi- 
tion worked upon by misfortune. 

" So you've come at last! " he exclaimed, in a harsh, 
impatient tone. 

Arthur advanced, and took one of the withered hands 
between both his own. 

" I came as soon as I received your letter, uncle," 
he declared, in a voice of conciliatory kindness. 

But the old man only scowled over his spectacles. 

" If I hadn't sent for you I suppose you never would 
have come, eh?" he retorted. 

"I should have remained away until the first of 
October. Then I should have surely returned." 
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" And how do yon suppose my affairs would have 
prospered while you were loafing away your time? 
They're in a terrible snarl already, and you're to blame 
for it" 

" I'm very sorry, uncle. It is not too late for me to 
repair them, I hope? " 

" You hope! You talk as though a man's fortunes 
were like a leaky sailboat — only requiring tar and rosin 
to make them good as new. I tell you we're in a tight 
spot I say we, because you know what is mine now 
will be yours one of these days, whether it be a legacy 
of debts and failures, or something better." 

The face of the young man paled. 

" I — didn't dream — it was bo serious," he faltered, 

" Of course you didn't A man isn't apt to dream of 
his misfortunes. Likely enough though, you have 
been dreaming away your summer days, perhaps with 
some pretty little rustic. I don't know what else could 
keep you there in that heaven-forsaken locality." 

Once more was Arthur Clifton unconsciously taunted 
with a fact. It seemed to him that an accusing angel 
was following him, and each accusation rendered it the 
more difficult to acknowledge the truth. Yet acknowl- 
edge it he must to Geoffrey Clifton and Oeraldine Lyle 
at least 

" You are too severe, uncle. I came at your bidding, 
and confess my neglect What more can you require ? 
And I am now ready to do all in my power to straighten 
out your difficulties," said Arthur, with dignity. 

" Mighty little can you do, except in one way. My 
fortune will be swept by the board in a week unless — " 

The old man hesitated, his withered features work- 
ing with strong emotion. 

" Unless what, uncle ? " 

" We must get somebody to help us out Somebody 
with money, you understand." 
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"To what extent?" 

" Fifty thousand dollars, at least" 

The old man's voice quivered; he lifted one withered 
hand with an excited gesture. 

" That is a large sum," Arthur returned, huskily. 
He began to realize that his uncle had not exaggerated 
his misfortune. And to Arthur Clifton financial ruin 
seemed like a calamity, indeed, 

" Of course it's a large sum," Geoffrey Clifton burst 
forth. " Who will lend you an indorsement for so 
much ? " the young man asked, hesitatingly. 

"Who? Nobody to save me from ruin. I havn't 
no friends, and never had any. But you can get the 
money, and you must" 

"I—?" 

" Yes, you." 

" How? I do not understand." 

" That's because you're slow witted, Arthur. Who 
would lend or give or pledge $50,000 for you except 
Horace Lyle ? His daughter is your betrothed wife. 
She loves you — as least as well as a society belle is 
capable of — and Lyle wouldn't have her suffer disap- 
pointment or be made a laughing-stock of for half a 
million. So of course he'll help us out for your sake." 

Slowly, but with crushing force, the full significance 
of the situation dawned upon the brain of Arthur Clif- 
ton. The reputed wealth of his uncle was now but an 
empty bubble which must soon burst. If only credit 
could be obtained for the sum named by the old man, 
the Clifton fortune and the Clifton honor might be pre- 
served. But from only one source could they hope for 
assistance, and that depended upon his connection with 
the Lyles and their interests. This connection he had 
resolved, only a short time before, to sever. 

The young man was in a terrible dilemma. To break 
his engagement with Geraldine Lyle meant ruin to his 
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aged uncle and poverty for himself. Tet little Barbara 
Grey, in her gentle, confiding love, expected him to 
return and make her his bride. And he loved Barbara 
— yes, he loved, and must not disappoint her. It would 
break her gentle, trusting heart to do that 

Arthur was on the point of confessing the truth ; he 
raised his eyes to his uncle's face. But the expression 
of that face caused him to change his purpose. 

" Not yet," he reasoned with hinself. " I will first 
see Geraldine and tell her all. And then — " 

He could lay his plans no further just yet But his 
impatience to see Geraldine and get this disagreeable 
duty off his mind increased. 

In half an hour he terminated the interview with his 
uncle, and an hour later, while yet it was early in the 
evening, he hastened to the Lyle residence. 

" Miss Geraldine is somewhat indisposed," said the 
footman, as he ushered him in. " But she will be glad 
to see you, I know." 

The servant disappeared, and, breathless, impa- 
ident, the young man awaited his return. 

He had not long to wait. The man conducted him 
to a small private sitting-room, announced his name 
and departed* 

The apartment possessed a cosy yet luxurious ele- 
gance. It was pervaded by a soft, pleasant perfume, 
and there was a human presence that thrilled the visitor 
and caused him to stand silent, irresolute, trembling 
with emotion. 

Geraldine Lyle rose and came toward him. Her 
beautiful face was pale, wan, almost pitiful. 

" Arthur, dearest, I have waited so patiently, so long- 
ingly!" she said, in low, tremulous tones. This was 
her greeting. And Arthur Clifton had come there to 
break his troth, to repel the love which he had won. 
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CHAPTER III. 

GATHERING SHADOWS. 

Barbara Grey resisted, by a powerful effort, the sense 
of faintness which assailed her. She released herself 
from the arms of her companion and confronted him 
with pallid cheeks and flashing eyes. 

" Where did you find that letter, Herman Bradly ?" 
she demanded. 

She crumpled the missive in her hand and held it 
from her, as though its nearness added to her pain. 

Bradly drew one hand across his lips, and awk- 
wardly shifted his feet Evidently he was embarrassed 
and surprised by the question and the tone in which it 
was uttered. 

" Found it up here, in the field," he said, indicating 
the direction by a nod. 

The girl's lips curled. 

" It was cowardly in you to read it You had no 
right to suspect him of baseness." 

The young man indulged in a grimace. 

"You're a queer girl, Barbary, and no mistake. 
Scolding me 'cause I took an interest in you, and 
exposed the villainy of that Boston chap. Wall, scold 
away. I've done my duty. I said I'd stick by you, and 
I have, and now you may turn on me like a snake, if 
you want to. There's no show for a feller that has to 
work hard and wear poor clo'es, anyhow, and he might 
as well be mean as to have the name on't." 

Herman turned away, as though resolved to with- 
draw all pretence of friendliness. 
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But a low, sobbing moan caused him to face about 
again. 

Barbara was leaning against a tree; she had covered 
her face with her hands ; the fateful letter lay at her feet 

" Don't cry, Barbary. I was riled just now, but I 
didn't mean nothing." 

The young man tried to speak soothingly. He laid 
one large, grimy hand upon the wealth of glossy brown 
braids that crowned the drooping head. 

"Oh, Arthur, Arthur! Why did you go? If you 
only were here, I know you could explain this terrible 
mystery. There is a mistake — a dreadful, cruel mis- 
take, for you could not be so base as to deceive me." 

"Don't take on so, Barbary. That scamp ain't 
worth it" 

She uncovered her eyes. They were tearless, but 
there was such'a look of suffering in their depths that 
Herman Bradly drew back, clenching his brawny hands. 

" If I had the cuss here, I'd make him — " 

She interrupted his vehement utterance by a depre- 
cating gesture. 

" Don't speak so, Herman," she implored. 

" Why not ? Don't he deserve it, I'd like to know ?" 

" No, I think not" 

She stooped and recovered the letter, and with trem- 
bling fingers returned it to the envelope. 

" There is a mistake of some sort," she went on, in 
a voice of unnatural calmness, " and I will not condemn 
him until he has a chance to refute this evidence of his 
duplicity. I have read of lovers being parted by mis- 
takes like this, where if a chance for explanation were 
given all would have been made clear." 

" So you don't believe the evidence of your own eyes, 
Barbary? " Herman exclaimed. 

" I think there is a mistake of some kind — that is alL 
There may be two Arthur Cliftons, or — " 
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" Fudge ? You're blind as a bat, girl. Give me the 
letter, and let me show you how plain it all is! " 

Mechanically she gave up the missive. And, with 
darkening brow, the young man went on: 

" I haven't told you all I know 'bout this letter. I 
didn't want you to think I was too hard ag'in Clifton 
because he had sort of cut me out And, besides, I 
was afeard you would come out too bitter ag'in me for 
meddling. But I'm going to tell you . the whole on't, 
now, for it will show you that this letter belongs to the 
same Arthur Clifton that kissed you good-by under 
these trees a little while ago." 

Bradly paused a moment to note the effect of his 
words. But Barbara only stood in mute suffering before 
him, listening with intense, fascinated eagerness. 

" This letter came to the Fairfield post office pretty 
nigh a week ago," the young man went on, " and I 
fetched it to Mr. Clifton myself. You see, he told me 
to fetch his letters, if he had any, and that's how I come 
to do it I had my s'picions about him before, and had 
been watching him. The handwriting and postmark 
on this envelope made me more s'picious. When I 
handed it to him he kind of flushed up, as though he 
felt guilty about something. Then I was about sure that 
he had a sweetheart in Boston, and that this letter was 
from her. What I did afterwards was for your sake, 
Barbary." 

"Well, what did you do?" she asked, as he hesi- 
tated. 

" I watched my chance and stole the letter from his 
pocket." 

" And you read it? " 

"' Nough on't to see that it was from a girl, and that 
she had pretty strong claims on him. Then I made up 
my mind that he wouldn't get the letter agin till you 
had seen it" 
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Herman Bradly expected her to reproach him again 
for his own reprehensible conduct Bat she did not 
do so. She only said, in a strange, husky tone: 

" Tou have presented proofs enough, Herman. I am 
glad you have undeceived me concerning Mr. Clifton." 

She turned away as she spoke and moved slowly 
toward the house. He started to follow her, but she 
motioned him back. 

" Leave me alone, please. I do not wish to talk now," 
she said. 

Barbara entered the cottage and made her way to her 
own room. There she seated herself by a window, and 
gazed fixedly out upon the landscape. 

Less than an hour before she had been standing 
beneath the elms listening to words of love and tender- 
ness from the lips of Arthur Clifton. Then he had 
seemed like a prince of honor and manliness. With 
all the strength of her pure, gentle heart, she loved 
this man. 

It seemed to her now that a year had passed since 
she bade him good-by, and listened to his promise to 
return and claim her for his own. It seemed as though 
a lifetime of trial and suffering had intervened between 
their parting and the present Then she was but a girl, 
with buoyant hopes and full to overflowing with the joy 
of loving. Now she had become a woman, chastened 
with the suffering of only an hour; yet so keen and 
deep had been the pain that every vestige of color had 
fled from her face, and a certain maturity had been lent 
to its expression. 

She had read that fatal letter hastily, almost at a 
glance. Yet every line of its contents was impressed 
so vividly upon her memory that she could have repeated 
them now word for word. 

The missive bore the date of a few days before* 
It was quite brief, and in substance as follows: 
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Deabest Abthtjb — Why do yon not write to me, or return to 
Boston ? I am deeply concerned about you, as you ought to realize. 
Only three months hence our wedding day will arrive; and yet you 
have failed to meet me at either of the resorts appointed, and you 
have not even answered my letters sent you several weeks since. 
If you are ill, send me word and I will come to you. In any case 
do not keep me longer in suspense. 

Tours, in great anxiety, 

Geba&dihe LxiiB. 

That the letter was genuine there could be no doubt 
Nor could it be possible that there was more than one 
Arthur Clifton in the vicinity. 

There could be but one conclusion for gentle little 
Barbara. The handsome, princely gentleman who had 
won the devotion of her whole heart, life and soul was 
the betrothed husband of another — a brilliant society 
queen, no doubt 

Barbara was dazed, overwhelmed. 
She could not think nor act coherently ; and the night 
that followed was one of sleepless vigil. 

But during the ensuing days her woman's resolute- 
; nesa and courage rose above the crushing disappoint- 

ment she had been called to suffer. And upon one of 
those days, less than a week after the departure of 
Arthur Clifton, something occurred that changed the 
whole current of her existence. 

Herman Bradley came upon her suddenly, as he 
* often did, as she was strolling down beneath the elms. 

It was a balmy September afternoon. Birds car- 
olled in the tree tops; brightly-tinted leaves were fall- 
ing here and there; the fitful breeze tossed and whirled 
them, like golden fancies, hither and thither. 
u " I was sure I'd find you nigh this spot, Barbary," 

^ Herman observed, as he paused before her, and plunged 

his hands deep in his pockets. 
r\. , She looked up at him with a smile. 

" I'm glad I did not disappoint you," she replied. 
|\ " Still you don't act very glad to see me. I wish 
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that Clifton had never struck Fairfield. You haven't 
been the same girl that you was since he came here to 
lounge around and put on city airs." 

A look of pain came into Barbara's eyes. 

" I wish — you — would not speak of him, Herman," 
she said f alteringly. 

The young man stepped suddenly forward and seized 
her arm. 

"I believe you love that — that villain yet!" he 
exclaimed, his tones husky with passion. 

She recoiled from him in sudden terror. 

" You frighten me, Herman 1 " she cried, striving to 
release herself from his powerful grasp. 

A sudden change came over the countenance and 
demeanor of the young man. He drew back a pace, 
fumbled in a pocket and produced a letter. His action 
recalled to her with painful vividness the occasion of 
the revelation concerning Arthur Clifton. Her cheeks 
paled with painful apprehension. 

" This is for you, Barbary," Herman declared. " I 
jest got it from the post office, and thought maybe it 
was from Clifton." 

Eagerly, tremblingly, she took the letter and broke 
the seal. 

Bradly assumed his slouching attitude again and 
watched her furtively from beneath his heavy brows. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

HAL DOBSEY. 



Geraldine Lyle was a very beautiful woman. Of 
this fact Arthur Clifton had always been aware, and 
in her presence it seemed to him that she was more 
charming and lovely than any other. 
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Her beauty had never seemed so perfect as at the 
moment she came toward him with those low, earnest 
words of welcome. A faint flush came into the velvet 
fairness of her cheeks; her eyes were alight with love; 
one slender, white hand was outstretched with impul- 
sive eagerness. 

Suddenly Clifton's memory of Barbara QTey seemed 
to resolve itself into a pleasant fancy of the past. 
That he could ever have entertained a resolution to 
renounce his claims upon Geraldine seemed absurd. 
She was a queen of beauty, she was his society equal, 
more than all, her woman's heart held him as its idol. 

He drew her toward him and kissed her with more 
than his old-time tenderness. 

"I'm as glad to be back as you are to have me, Ger- 
aldine," he said, so earnestly that she could not have 
doubted his sincerity. 

She led him to a tete-a-tete and seated herself by 
his side. "Why did you stay away so long, Arthur?" 
she asked. 

He hesitated a moment to invent a pretext He 
must not permit her to divine a suspicion of the truth; 
to do so would be to cause her pain, and he reasoned 
that he ought to spare her thai 

"I did not know that you had returned from New- 
port until I received my uncle's letter," he answered. 

"You did not know? Why, I wrote you upon my 
arrival here last week." 

"Tour letter must have miscarried. Fairfield is a 
very rustic locality, you know, and its postal facilities 
are limited." 

This came near being an out and out falsehood, and 
Arthur Clifton, who had always been the soul of honor, 
felt a sense of shame at uttering it. But the thought 
that he was sparing his betrothed needless pain con- 
doned the fault, to his own conscience at least 
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" I was concerned about you, Arthur," she went on, 
almost plaintively. " I feared that some accident had 
befallen you, or that you were ill. You half promised 
to meet me at Newport, you remember. And yet, while 
there, I only received a brief letter of excuses. Do 
you think I enjoyed the season without once seeing 
the one whose presence gives me more of happiness 
than anything else in the world?" 

The young, man colored guiltily. Her reproaches 
were so plaintively uttered that he could not be angry; 
indeed, they contained so much of delicate flattery that 
they pleas/d even while they pained him. 

"Forgive me; I was thoughtless and selfish!" he 
cried, genuine contrition in his face and voice. 

"I thought my excuses would seem sufficient; I did 
not suppose that you would really miss me so much in 
the whirl of watering-place society. And for my part I 
wished to escape hops and parties and pyrotechnics for 
one season. I was tired of it all, and you know I was 
not at all well in the spring, and needed absolute rest 
rather than recreation. But I did very wrong to seek 
my own choice, forgetting your pleasure, to which I 
should have devoted myself. I will not leave you 
again, however. Tou will pardon me, I know?" 

Arthur had worded his plea so plausibly that it 
almost convinced himself that it was all true. 

"Yes, I pardon you. I should not have been so 
selfish, for I confess that I have thought only of my 
own disappointment But I am ill and unreasoning, 
Arthur." 

He gazed into the beautiful face searchingly. She 
did look wan and pale. And there were anxious shad- 
ows in the depths of her large, dark eyes. Her beauty, 
the evidence of her love for him, and the sympathy 
which her illness called forth, completed the conquest. 
Arthur Clifton felt that he had neglected and wronged 
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her, and that now he owed her all the reparation in 
love and devotion that he could bestow. 

" You are ill, Geraldine!" he exclaimed, with sud- 
den anxiety. 

U T am tired, that is all. A month of complete rest 
will restore my health and spirits. I must see you 
often, too." 

" You shall, dear. I will not leave the city again 
until you can accompany me. I will • be the most 
devoted of lovers, Geraldine, to make up for my 
neglect" 

The faint flush of happiness returned to the soft 
oval cheeks of his companion. 

" I feel like shutting myself out from society for a 
while, with only you for company. While you have 
been playing hermit, I have been in the midst of a 
most brilliant and ceaseless round of gayety." 

"And you have enjoyed it?" 

She lifted one white hand with an impatient ges- 
ture. 

" It has been the most wearisome and unhappy sea- 
son of my life," she answered, almost veheTently. 
Then, looking at him suddenly: "And you have 
spent a pleasant summer, Arthur? If you had been 
as miserable as I have been you would not have 
remained." 

His glance fell before her; he laughed, forcedly, to 
hide his embarrassment. 

" I had rest rather than recreation, as I told you," 
he hastily said. 

"And you did absolutely nothing during the three 
months you were there? " 

"What you would call nothing — yes. I rambled 
about among the rocks and trees ; I helped a farmer 
rake his hay before a shower ; I aided in the search for 
astray cow; and — but that is about all." 
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Clifton supplemented his confession by a grimace, 
as though the reflections were not altogether pleasing. 
Then he glanced into the face of Miss Lyle, and was 
reassured to see her smiling. 

" Diversified entertainment, those Fairfield people 
lay before their guests," she commented. Then, with 
a mischievous laugh: "And all this — cow-hunting 
and haymaking — compensated for the absence of your 
betrothed wife. Surely, it seems easy for you to 
forego my companionship." 

Not a trace of bitterness sounded in voice or expres- 
sion. " She suspects nothing, and she never shall," 
Arthur mentally exclaimed. And thus faded the reso- 
lution which he had brought, the resolution to renounce 
this woman's love, to regain his freedom and to make 
sweet, gentle Barbara Grey his bride. 

A little later, Mrs. Lyle, the mother of Geraldine, 
entered. 

She was a dignified lady. Her dignity was some- 
times austerity, but in her greeting of Arthur Clifton 
it melted into a sembance of cordiality. 

Geraldine was too indisposed to repair to the draw- 
ing-room, so they remained where they were. Socieiy 
topics were discussed until Mr. Lyle came in. 

Then the conversation took a financial turn, and 
later Arthur Clifton and Horace Lyle repaired to the 
latter' s library. 

Arthur resolved to dispose of the one disagreeable 
duty which remained. Mr. Lyle was a gentleman 
whose manner did not invite confidence. But only to 
him could the young man look for assistance in the 
difficulty that involved his uncle's estate. 

"I have a very great favor to ask of you, Mr, Lyle," 
Clifton declared, coming to the point at once. 

" Concerning Geraldine ? " and the gentleman arched 
his brows 
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" Tes, it concerns her future, indirectly. My uncle's 
estate is not in a prosperous condition; but he thinks 
a little temporary assistance will prevent a heavy 
sacrifice." 

He went on to detail the situation, and state his 
request The banker listened, frowned, asked a few 
questions, and then said: 

"I shall help you out, of course. But I can do 
nothing for a week or so. I shall investigate your 
uncle's affairs for myself first" 

As he spoke he rose, as though he wished to dismiss 
the subject Artiiur took his departure with a sense 
of infinite relief, and hastened to his uncle's resi- 
dence. 

As he was on the point of ascending the steps, he 
was confronted by a tall, dark figure. 

"So your pastoral episode is at an end, Arthur 
Clifton!" 

The tones were low, smooth, yet full of mocking 
significance. Clifton recoiled, as though he had been 
greeted by the hiss of a serpent 

" Hal Dorsey, and here !" he gasped. 

The other laughed in an oily, disagreeable way. 
He raised one hand and pushed the broad-brimmed 
hat back from his face, showing the latter to be dark, 
handsome, with very white teeth glistening in contrast 
with the heavy moustache, which was jet black. A 
sinister face, with slightly sensual features, and 
stamped by the inevitable signs of an unprincipled 
mind and dissipated life. 

"Why shouldn't I be here as well as you? Isn't a 
city like Boston large enough for us both ?" the man 
demanded with a laugh. 

"I wish it were not," Arthur retorted. 

Dorsey reached one hand outward and placed it on 
the other's shoulder. 
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"So you axe not anxious to count me among your 
list of friends? 9 ' lie asked 

" I am not, I assure you." 

" And why, pray? How have I injured you? " 

" Tou have not injured me, that I know of. I might 
as well be frank with you, I suppose ; so I will say 
that you are not the sort of person I care to cultivate 
an intimacy with! " 

"That's it eh! Tour virtuous soul shrinks from 
contact with one so vile as Hal Dorsey. Very good, 
Clifton. Yet, if my memory serves me rightly, you 
were quite patronizing toward me when you were suc- 
cessful in our little love rivalry. I admit, you see, 
that you fairly won Miss Geraldine Lyle, and that I 
failed in the same object." 

There was a suppressed fierceness in the man's 
tones. 

" What of this, Dorsey ? Tou admit our rivalry was 
fair, you say." 

" Oh, yes. So I wish to remain friendly to you." 

Again the man smiled in his mocking fashion. And 
after a momentary pause he added: 

" As a friend I have a piece of advice to offer 
you." 

Clifton shrugged his shoulders; his face paled 
under the gaslight; his voice was husky as he asked: 

" What is vour advice?" 

"I will first recall your memory to the day we 
chanced to meet at Fairfield, a few weeks since." 

"Never mind — I remember." 

" Tou do, eh ? So do I. Well, I watched you for a 
few days; I saw you and pretty little Barbara Grey 
together, and by dint of inquiry learned that you were 
making love to her." 

The countenance of Arthur had grown ashen in its 
pallor, and he huskily said: 
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Well, goon!" 

" I will. My advice is this: that you become honor- 
able and righ /minded again, and Confess your little 
weakness to Miss Lyle. If she pardons you, well 
and good. If not, go back to Fairfield and wed your 
little rustic. That is all. Only, remember, that I 
might let a word drop concerning you among your 
friends." 

Clifton reached out to detain the man, as the latter 
whirled upon his heel. But he was too late. Hal 
Dorsey was gone. 



CHAPTEB V. 

GBEATEB MISFOBTUNES. 

Barbara saw at a glance that her letter was not from 
Arthur Clifton; more, that the handwriting was strange 
to her. The scrawly characters were rather difficult to 
decipher, and it required several minutes for her to 
obtain a clear idea of its contents. And even then, for 
a time, she only partially grasped its significance. 

The letter, dated at a neighboring village, was as 
follows: 

Miss Grey— As the counsel of one Kichard Dayton, of Fairfield 
Center, it becomes my duty to inform yon that the Grey farm, so- 
called, and buildings thereon, occupied by yourself and an, elderly 
couple named Perkins, are not, as you doubtless suppose, your 
property. They belong, by right of mortgage, to my client afore- 
mentioned. Said client was in California at the time of your 
father's decease, and in consequence the mortgagee's claims were 
never presented. The mortgager, Mr. Kichard Dayton, haying 
recently returned, I am deputed to formally foreclose said mort- 
gage within thirty days after the notice herein given. 
Respectfully, etc., 

James S. L:loyd, Attorney. 

Barbara slowly read this letter twice. Still she 
oould not fully realize its dreadful significance. And 
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in a low, tremulous voice she read it aloud to her com- 
panion. 

When she had finished she raised her eyes to the 
countenance of Herman Bradly. 

"Do you understand it, Herman?" she slowly asked. 

The young man drew his hand across his lips and 
contracted his brows. 

"Plain enough, I should say," he replied. 

" Then this farm, this home — " 

"Ain't your'n, after all," he replied, as she hesi- 
tated. 

Barbara staggered, and clutched at a tree for sup- 
port This blow, so unexpected, so dreadful to the 
orphan girl, seemed almost greater than she could 
bear. 

"It's a shame, anyhow," the young man uttered, 
raising one clenched hand. Then, as a brilliant 
thought struck him, he added: "But I wouldn't give 
it up, if I was in your shoes, Barbara; you can fight 
the claim, and mebbe beat 'em." 

The girl leaned her head against the rugged trunk 
of the giant maple; tears dropped from her cheeks; 
they moistened the near autumn leaves at her feet 

"I am homeless — a beggar!" she moaned. 

Bradly strode forward and paused by her side. 

"Didn't I tell you to fight the claim, Barbara? Don't 
let 'em have it, I say." 

His words and the confident tone in which they were 
uttered sent a faint ray of hope into her heart She 
raised her head and met his glance. 

" Do you think it would be worth while to try?" she 
asked. 

"Of course 'twould." 

"But it would take money to take the case into the 
courts, and I have no money." 

"I s'pose there is something in that" 

3 
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" Then what am I to do ?" 

"You might get some friend to help you." 

"I have no one in all the world to whom I can 
appeal" 

"Oh, yes you have, Barbara. Tou forgit — " 

"Whom?" 

"Mel" 

Herman Bradly drew a pace nearer; he reached out 
and clumsily seized one of her small hands. 

"I've got a few hundred dollars laid by, Barbary— 
'nough to start us on this ere farm or most any other, 
after we're married. And as your husband I'd fight 
that mortgage claim to the end, if I had to chuck 
Richardson and his cussed Iwyr into fee mill 
pond. See if I don't!" 

Barbara trembled before the passionate vehemence 
of the young man. He held her hand in a grasp that 
was alnLtlnel in ite tightness. * P 

"No, Herman!" she cried, trying to release herself. 

"Why not? Ain't my friendship as good as any- 
body's?" he fiercely demanded. 

"Your friendship is, of course. But — " 

"My love ain't, eh?" 

"I can not accept that, Herman." 

"Because I ain't high-toned 'nough for you?" 

"No, not that I do not love you. Oh! Why do 
you not understand, and stop persecuting me so? Have 
I not enough to bear?" 

Her sweet tones were plaintively tremulous; she 
looked at him pleadingly. 

But Herman Bradly's coarse, resentful disposition 
was aroused; a jealous fire burned in his breast that 
consumed all kindlier instincts. 

"It's your fault if you suffer, Barbary, and not 
mine," he said, sullenly. "I've offered to do all I can 
for you — to fight that claim, and to defend you agin 
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whoever may take a notion to misuse you. But that's 
nothing, 'cause it's only from Herman Bradly. But 
you're ready 'nough to blame me for your sufferings. 
You'd rather blame me than that Boston chap, with his 
white hands and city airs. If he'd kept out of the way 
you'd been happy 'nough now; and you wouldn't spurn 
me and my offers, as though I didn't have no heart 
I s'pose you think it's nothin' for me to be disap- 
pointed? I tell you, Barbary, I love the very ground 
you walk on, and I hate that Arthur Clifton for comin' 
betwixt us." 

There was a dark, red glow in the cheeks of the 
man. 

Barbara released her hand and recoiled from h\m 
with a low, startled cry. 

"You — frighten me!" she exclaimed. 

"'Cause I speak just what I mean, and don't mince 
matters?" 

"No. But you never acted so— so fierce and angry 
befora" 

"Didn't I? Wall, I've held in as long as I can. 
I've been as kind to you as I knew how, and I used to 
think maybe you'd like me some time." 

"I have never given you reason to hope for more 
than my lasting friendship, Herman." 

"Maybe you haven't. But I could have won ye all 
the same if that city chap hadn't stepped in." 

Barbara drew her graceful form to its full height : 
a flash of resentment came into her eyes; rifts of red 
and white crossed her cheeks. 

"You shall not talk to me in this way, Herman 
Bradly," she cried sharply. "You have no right to 
take me to task; you can not make me love you nor 
hate Mr. Clifton unless I choose. But you will make 
me despise you if you keep on. I appealed to you in 
my new misfortune, believing you were really my 
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friend. But you have forfeited your claims, and you 
shall not persecute me longer. Remember, in future 
'you may aspire only to my friendship, and you will 
lose even that unless you have a care." 

The young man's gaze fell before hers; but the sul- 
len glow in his cheeks deepened. He turned slowly 
upon his heel and walked down the path in his awk- 
ward, slouching way. 

Barbara gi after him a moment, then she hast- 
ened to the cottage. 

As she entered Granny Perkins confronted her, her 
hard, wrinkled features wearing a most ill-humored 
expression. 

"Now, where've you been, Pd like to know?" the old 
lady demanded in her husky, querulous tones. 

Barbara paused, and flashed an indignant glance up 
into the woman's face., The poor girl's sensitive na- 
ture was stung by the harsh greeting. She felt that 
everyone was cruel and unjust toward her, and her 
spirit rose in opposition. J 

"Must I always give an account of myself to you?" 
she demanded. 

The other drew' down the corners of her mouth in 
her disagreeable way. 

"It looks better for young gals to be in the house 
now and then, rather than a-gaddin' over the farm," she 
said. 

Barbara raised the hand which held the letter from 
Lawyer Lloyd, and sharply exclaimed: 

"You will soon find that there are worse persons in 
the world than I have been, Granny Perkins. You 
have dwelt here in your helplessness, and you have never 
so much as acknowledged your obligation to me by a 
kind word or sympathetic glance. Tou have been 
harsh, ungrateful, fault-finding, and I have borne it 
all. But now I shall have to bear it no longer. This 
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house and this farm are not mine, so you can no longer 
live upon my bounty. I shall go out into the world 
and battle alone for existence, while you will have to 
go — I do not know whither!" 

The old woman stared at the speaker incredulously. 

" What is that you're saying?" she asked with sud- 
den interest 

In response, Barbara read the letter aloud, and, 
briefly, she explained the situation to Granny Perkins, 
whose wrinkled features assumed an expression of 
deep concern. 

Leaving her to ponder upon the reward of her 
ungrateful existence, Barbara hastened to her own lit- 
tle chamber, and there flung herself upon the bed in a 
paroxysm of grief and regret 

For an hour she lay and sobbed as though her heart 
were breaking. But at last she rose, went to the win- 
dow, and looked out upon the gathering twilight 

A change had been wrought in her sweet, gentle 
face; a strong resolute light shone in her eyes; a crim- 
son flush burned in place of her late pallor; the per- 
fect, curved lips were tightly compressed. 

"I will not make a fruitless struggle to retain 
this old house," she murmured, giving voice to her 
thoughts. 

" What matters it if I am turned out into the world. 
This is no home to me ; it never was, and it is doubly 
drear and desolate now. I will go forth and fight my 
way — and I will go at once." 

She turned abruptly from the window and lighted a 
small lamp. Then she hastily indicted a reply to Mr. 
Lloyd's letter. Next she penned the following adver- 
tisement: 

WAXTED— A situation as governess for young children; the city 
preferred; references as to character furnished. Address 
"B. P. G.," Fairfield P O. 
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This was enclosed in an envelope directed to a promi- 
nent Boston daily. And while the darkness of even- 
ing was settling upon the scene Barbara Grey sallied 
forth to post her letters. 

And thus was wrought the first great change in her 
existence. 



CHAPTEE VL 

OBSTACLES. 

Arthur Clifton, after the parting injunction of Hal 
Dorsey, entered the mansion and repaired directly to 
his own apartments. 

Flinging himself into an easy chair, he sat for an 
hour absorbed in reflections of a strangely conflicting 
nature. His lips were compressed; his brows con- 
tracted; lines of anxiety and regret deepened upon his 
face. 

" I have been a fool — I am one now !" he muttered 
with suppressed vehemence. 

He sprang to his feet and began pacing the floor, 
growing more and more perturbed as he strove to 
arrive at a definite decision. 

" I made my first mistake in allowing myself to fall 
in love with Barbara Grey," he mused, very deliberately, 
as though determined to sift out his errors and sepa- 
rate them from his follies. " I did very wrong then, 
and I knew it at the time. I wronged Geraldine ; I 
wronged poor little Barbara and yet I was sincere in 
my intentions toward the latter. She is as sweet and 
true as the saints. She had won my heart before I 
thought of the danger; and then, instead of leaving 
her at once or frankly telling her the truth, I kept on 
loving her, and asked her to be my wife the same as 
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though I were a free man. Now she expects me to 
rei^n to her, and I ™ld sacrifice m/right *and 
to go." 

The young man paused in his nervous walk and 
hastily drew a small package from his breast pocket 
He tore off the paper wrapping and disclosed a photo- 
graph framed in velvet 

The pictured face that met his gaze was that of Bar- 
bara Grey. The delicate outline of her features, the 
gentle, honest eyes, the pose of her head were a per- 
fect likeness of the original And as he gazed upon 
it, the sweet face seemed to assume a sad, reproachful 
expression. 

" The innocent girl little suspects the truth," he bit- 
terly murmured, " I promised to write to her often. 
Shall I keep the promise and thus hide my duplicity 
until the last moment? No, I must not do that Nor 
can I write to her now and disclose the whole truth. I 
can not bear to have her think me a heartless wretch, 
for I am not." 

Arthur Clifton bent his handsome head in sudden 
anguish. 

" Barbara, Barbara, my little darling, I can not give 
you up! " he cried, raising the picture to his lips with 
impassioned fervor. Then he drew his tall form erect, 
and a resolute light came into his eyes. 

"I will keep my promise to this girl if I break every 
other that I have ever made. I never loved Geraldine 
Lyle; I am only infatuated with her beauty, the music 
of her voice and flattered by her preference. If I'give 
her up the blow will be hard for her to bear; but her 
pride rather than her heart will be stricken. To little 
Barbara, into whose gentle life so little of brightness 
has ever shone, any love is more than a mere episode. 
To break my troth with her would be to embitter her 
whole existence, to shatter the only idol she ever 
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possessed. I can not do that I will not I can renounce 
wealth and social distinction, but to cast off the love of 
Barbara Grey would be to shut out the purest thing 
that ever entered into my life." 

Once more Arthur Clifton's resolution was strong; 
once more he felt able to encounter the opposition of 
his uncle, the reproaches of Geraldine and the scoff- 
ings of society for "love's sweet sake." 

Now that his face was once more set in what seemed 
to be the right direction, the duty that lay before him 
did not seem so difficult 

He retired for the night, and slept, if not soundly, 
at least sufficiently well to greatly refresh his brain. 

During the next day, and those immediately fol- 
lowing, he was very busy investigating his uncle's 
finances. 

He found them in such a complicated condition that 
for a week his time was completely occupied. 

He called upon Geraldine twice in the time, but he 
deferred the confession which he had resolved to make 
upon one pretext or another each time. He likewise 
deferred writing to Barbara, not wishing to further 
compromise himself until he had obtained a release 
from his engagement to Geraldine. 

He met Hal Dorsey once or twice, but the latter 
had merely greeted him with mock politeness, with- 
out making any reference to the subject of their recent 
interview. 

Of course Dorsey's threat had startled Clifton at the 
time. k But now that he had decided to comply with the 
man's advice and fulfill his promise to Barbara, the 
threatened exposure held no terrors for him. 

At the end of the week Arthur resolved to postpone 
the dreaded confession to Geraldine no longer. 

It was a bright, balmy afternoon — the last in Sep- 
tember, 
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With compressed lips and determined countenance 
the young man hastened up the street He reached 
the Lyle mansion and rang a sharp summons at the 
bell — much such a summons as he would have sounded 
had he been ringing for a doctor to attend a dying 
friend. 

The footman started at him in surprise. 

" It didn't sound like your ring at all, Mr. Clifton," 
exclaimed the man, bowing. 

The young man made an impatient gesture. 

" It is no one else, John. I wish to see Miss Lyle," 
Arthur brusquely retorted. 

" Sorry, sir, but you can not do "so to-night She 
has gone away with Mrs. Lyle — they left an hour ago." 

Clifton bit his lips with vexation. 

" When will they return? " he asked. 

"Not for several days. They were summoned to 
the bedside of a dying friend, I believe, and so left 
very suddenly after receiving the telegram." 

"Did they not even mention their destination?" 

" No. I am under the impression, though, that 
they went to Concord." 

"An impression will not answer the purpose. I 
suppose I must wait" 

The young man turned away impatiently. He had 
been so long fortifying his resolution against the 
dreaded interview with Geraldine that to be obliged to 
wait longer rendered him almost wild with impatience. 

As he walked rapidly down the street he strove to 
form some plan of immediate action. He thought of 
going to Mr. Lyle, and first disclosing the truth to 
him. But he shrank from the ordeal That he would 
be treated with even more of contempt than he deserved, 
he felt assured. No — he would confess to Geraldine 
first; to her should be given the privilege of giving 
back his freedom ; from her he would listen with good 
grace to the reproaches which he really merited. 
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This was his decision — he would wait But he 
found himself miserably impatient, and, in a flash, he 
resolved upon a different mode of action. 

He glanced at his watch. There was yet time to 
catch the train for Fairfield Station. His cheeks 
flushed, his step quickened, and in ten minutes he was 
at the depot purchasing a ticket. 

The resolution to see Barbara at once was the result 
of impulse, and as the train whirled him toward the 
obscure little station he began to wonder how the gen- 
tle being he was going to see would receive him. He 
pictured to himself the surprise and delight she would 
express at his coming; how her eyes would brighten 
with rapture and the joyous glow illumine her face. 

It was nearly nightfall when he alighted at the 
obscure little station and started at a rapid pace up the 
lonely road. The stage for Fairfield Center clattered 
past, with the mail and a single passenger, leaving a 
cloud of dust behind its heavy wheels. 

Then Clifton was alone upon the road again. 

The tiees along the roadside began to look dark and 
shadowy in the gathering twilight A soft breeze 
rustled the foliage; birds twitted sociably, a wild rab- 
bit scampered accross the road, pausing amid the 
shrubbery to stare timidly at the passing pedestrian. 

In another moment the young man became conscious 
of a human presence. Shuffling footfalls sounded in 
his rear, and turning he beheld a familiar face and 
figure. 

" How are you, Herman ? " 

Clifton's salutation was sufficiently off-hand and hearty 
to satisfy the unceremonious object, if that had been 
all that was required. Therefore Arthur was surprised 
to have the other confront him with scowling face and 
gruff rejoinder. 

"I'm well 'nough, I guess," Bradly growled, and 
then a brief, embarrassing silence ensued. 
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" As we're both going the same way, we may as well 
walk along together," Arthur said at length. 

Herman Bradly suddenly lifted one clenched hand 
with a menacing gesture. 

" It'll be as well for you to go 'long 'thout me, Mr. 
Clifton," the man gruffly retorted. 

" Very well ; then I'll leave you." 

Clifton turned upon his heel. But the upraised 
hand of the other fell with rude force upon his 
shoulder. 

" Hold on!" Bradly cried. 

" Well, what do you want?" 

Arthur spoke quietly; his clear blue eyes met the 
aggressive gaze of the boor. 

"I want you to tell me where you're going?" 

" Am I obliged to satisfy your curiosity?" 

" No, not onless you wants to. But I can tell you 
one thing." 

"What is it?" 

" You've had your day in this region, and you might 
as well go back to the city." 

A sense of vague alarm caused Arthur Clifton to 
ask, a trifle nervously: 

"What do you mean, Herman?" 

" Barbary's found yer out, that's all." 

" Found me out? I do not understand." 

"Oh, no; in course you're innocent" 

Herman Bradly produced a soiled, tattered letter; 
he thrust it exultantly into the face of Clifton. It was 
the one from Geraldine which Bradly had pilfered — 
and shown to Barbara. 

"Bemember that, mister?" Herman demanded. 

Arthur's cheeks blanched; he clutched the fateful 
missive with a cry of dismay. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AWAY FROM FAIRFIELD. 

Within forty-eight hours from the writing of Bar- 
bara's advertisement for a situation she received a 
reply. 

Eagerly and with trembling fingers she tore open the 
letter and scanned the perfumed sheet The letter was 
beautifully written, and read as follows: 

Boston, Mass., September 29, 1882. 
If B. F. G. will come to No. — Beacon street, at 4:30 P. M. to-mor- 
row, with references as to character, etc., she will stand a good 
chance of being employed by Mbs. Edwabds. 

Barbara's cheeks flushed with a sense of triumph. 
For she felt that she was already practically certain of 
securing the situation, and to the seeker of employ- 
ment there is a species of exultation in success that is 
experienced in the attainment of no other prize. 

To-morrow she must go to the great city and pre- 
sent herself at the address given. The time for prepara- 
tion was brief; she was fa? from being ready for such 
a change. But she could not defer an acceptance of 
the chance, and another might not be so readily 
obtained. 

So there was no other way but to comply with the 
call of circumstances. 

Quietly, resolutely, Barbara went about her prepara- 
tions. Granny Perkins was informed of the situation, 
and in high dudgeon betook herself to the house of a 
neighbor and there revelled in unmerited abuse of 
Barbara. And Gran'ther Perkins paced the small 
kitchen, muttering with angry incoherence, and beat- 
ing a tattoo with his cane. 
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But little Barbara did not mind the discomfiture of 
the old couple, for she felt that she owed them little 
respect or sympathy. Besides, they would not suffer 
from want, or even become paupers, for the old man 
had led a miserly existence and had lived upon the 
girl's bounty from choice rather than necessity. 

The preparations for departure were soon completed. 
The night passed, and before the dawn of the new day 
Barbara was up and hurrying hither and thither in the 
flurry preceding departure. 

Although several hours yet intervened before the 
time of leaving she found more than enough to do. 
At last, with only a small traveling bag as luggage — 
for she was not yet certain of securing the situation, 
and could send for her trunk afterward in case of suc- 
cess — Barbara Grey set out for the railway station. 

The latter was more than a half mile distant from 
the cottage. The way led along a narrow country 
road, which was sandy, uneven, and fringed with trees 
and undergrowth. 

The yellow sunlight fell upon the bright-hued foli- 
age; it glinted the sand-particles with gold; it scat- 
tered swaying shadows here and there. Barbara had 
plenty of time ; therefore she walked leisurely, watch- 
ing the fluttering leaves, listening to bird music which 
was freely caroled upon every side, and her mind 
absorbed in the contemplation of her journey and its 
purpose. Suddenly a tall figure leaped from a by- 
path and confronted her. 

"Going away, Barbara?" the man questioned, 
intense eagerness in his tones. 

Barbara paused and sent a half -triumphant glance 
upward through her long, brown lashes. 

" Yes, Herman, I am going to leave Fairfield," she 
said with a deliberate decisiveness. 

Herman Bradly's countenance fell. That he was 
disappointed and chagrined was plain to be seen. 
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There was genuine regret in his gruff tones as he 
asked: 

"Where be you going, Barbary? But mebbe you 
won't keer to tell after your hard feelings agin' me." 

"I don't object to telling you; it can do no harm. 
I'm going to Boston." 

"To Boston!" 

" To earn my living, as so many have to do." 

" And you're going alone ? " 

"Yes; why not?" 

"You never was there, was you?" 

"Only once, a long while ago. But I'm not afraid." 

" It's a big city, Barbary, and a young gal, pretty as 
you be, might fall amongst sharks." 

"I told you I am not afraid. There are sharks in 
the country as well as city, and one hasn't the means 
of protection here such as abound in a large city. 
Besides, I know just where I shall go." 

Herman rasped one hand across the stubby beard upon 
his chin, and g'azed down upon the graceful being before 
him wi4 sonfetiung like Xnderinf admiratioTin his 
eyes. 

" Tou don't mean to say that you've got a place to 
stop?" he exclaimed. 

" I am nearly sure of a situation," she confidently 
replied. 

"And you don't mean to come back to Fairfield 
agin' ? " 

" Never, if I can help it." 

"Then you've given up your place to that rascal?" 

" I could do no better. I have no money to lose in 
a lawsuit" 

" But I told you Td see to that" 

" And I refused. I can accept neither the conditions 
nor your aid. I don't intend to place myself under 
obligations to any one who will make me miserable all 
my life in return. I shall leave Fairfield with no 
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favors, save the character testimonial which Judge 
Holden wrote and signed for me." 

Barbara spoke proudly; the soft lines of her face 
were resolved into resolute lines, full of self-reliance. 

Herman Bradly drew back a pace, drawing a quick, 
hard breath. 

" So you're going back on the only friend you've 
got jest cause that young Clifton played the sneak!" 
the man exclaimed. 

" I have no friends in Fairfield; I have none in the 
world, in truth. I thought I had a short time ago, but 
I'm undeceived now. My supposed friends were self- 
ish and treacherous. I believe I will never trust any 
one again — it isn't safe." 

Herman was silent a moment He shifted his feet 
after Ms awkward, uneasy fashion; he cast furtive 
glances down upon the fair, slender girl who stood so 
erect and determined before him. 

" You'll do as you please, I s'pose, being that you 
havn't no guardeen. But I've a notion that you won't 
stay in Boston long. If you're back in Fairfield agin 
in I fortnight I sWt I surprised. You're a grfin 
too high in your idees to hold out Mark my words, 
Barbary." 

The fellow turned upon his heel abruptly, as though 
greatly relieved at having delivered a piece of valuable 
and necessary advice. 

The red, curved lips of Barbara Grey relaxed from 
their sternness into a smile, as she resumed hei 
walk. 

" Good-by, Herman," she called back over her 
shoulder, a half tantalizing ringQin her silvery tones. 

But no response came back. Herman Bradly 
slouched away up the road in sullen silence, his head 
down, hands thrust deep in his pockets and the dust 
flying from beneath his shuffling tread. 

Barbara quickened her pace and soon reached the 
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l. She purchased her ticket, the station agent 

j at her curiously as he stamped the pasteboard 

turned the change. 

it friends down to the city, Barbara? " the man 

d. 

expect so," she evasively answered, and he 
ied from pursuing inquiries which were so evi- 

unwelcome. 

jpe you won't stay long ; Fairfield folks will miss 
iio volunteered as he went out upon the platform 
if the train was in sight. 

:s sprang into her eyes then — the first that she 
ed. But the roar of the incoming train quickly 
id her thoughts, and in another moment she had 
1 a passenger coach and the train resumed its 

did not feel lonely during the two hours that 
id. But her pulse quickened and cheeks flushed 
tcitement as she beheld the smoky, brick walls 
) high, black chimneys that heralded the entrance 
e great city. The sights and sounds were all 
id strange to her. All her life she had dwelt in 
.tie town, whose chief industry was farming, and 
chief dignity was gained by the railway which 
I its uneven extent 

was familiar with the great world outside only 
h the books which she had read. But these 
iany. And Barbara Grey was gifted with innate 
e, self-reliance and dignity. Though moment- 
azed and startled by the noise and bustle of the 
lepot in which she found herself, her presence 
d did not forsake her for an instant Following 
ler arrivals, who all seemed in desperate haste to 
imewhere, she soon emerged upon the street 
were numerous public carriages in waiting, and 
: these she secured, giving the address of Mrs. 
■ds to the driver, and thence she was whirled 
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over the black pavements to Beacon street, and up the 
latter for a short distance. 

It was a handsome residence that she found herself 
confronted by as the hack whirled away and left her 
standing alone, trembling with intense excitement. 

For a moment she hesitated, a trifle awed by the 
imposing appearance of Mrs. Edwards' residence. In 
that moment a gentleman came forth from the man- 
sion. He glanced at her carelessly, but abruptly 
paused, a look of wondering recognition crossing his 
face. 

He was a tall man, with a darkly handsome face and 
piercing eyes. His mustache was black and heavy, 
his lips rather thick, and he wore a slouched hat which 
became him remarkably well. 

There was something familiar in his face which 
Barbara could not place. Half involuntarily she 
asked: 

"Are you Mr. Edwards, sir?" 

His self-possession re-asserted itself, and he replied 
in an oily, musical tone: 

" I am Mr. Dorsey. Mrs. Edwards is my sister, and 
I presume it is her you wish to see. Permit me to 
usher you in." 



CHAPTER VIIL 

BARBARA SECURES A SITUATION. 

Hal Dorsey, for the dark gentleman was no other, 
proffered the courtesy with the grace of a prince. 
Then it flashed upon Barbara where she had seen him 
before. He had spent a day or two in Fairfield a 
month since, and upon one occasion he had passed 
Arthur Clifton and herself . while they were riding 
together along one of the country roads. The man 

4 
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d in recognition of her companion, and raised 
rith a courtesy to herself which had Beamed 
ing. Afterward Arthur had seemed oppressed 
iy thoughts. And in answer to her query he 
ively declared that the stranger was "Hal 

Boston scapegrace." 

a recalled his exact words now. Then her 
ggested another possibility. Arthur's remark 
ve been prompted by a sense of chagrin at 
tected by an acquaintance in a flirtation 

would not care to have reported among his 
da. 

is flashed through Barbara's mind in that 
is she hesitated before the dark, polite gen- 

f red and white flitted across her exq uisite 
there was a tremor of embarrassment in her 
es as she thanked him. 

a conducted along a Bpacious hall, and uncer- 
f ushered into a large, luxurious apartment 
>rsey led the way across the latter; there was 
of feminine drapery, and then the musical 
he man said: 
is the applicant for the governess' place, 
at least, I Buppose she can be no one else." 
arning to Barbara, with a bow, he added: 
ieve X met you up at Fairfield this summer, 
Miss Grey is your name? " 
not wait to hear her confused reply, for the 
realized that her cheeks were aflame with 
anient 

bdrew, and she was alone with the handsome 
n he had addressed as Cecelia. 
dwards was young and possessed a languid, 
ountenance. She was seated in a luxurious 
m which she had essayed to rise, but gave up 
pt as she realized the identity of her visitor. 
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Barbara was subjected to a keen, critical scrutiny. 
Then one of Mrs. Edwards 9 slender white hands 
motioned her to a seat 

" Are you the young- lady whose advertisement for 
a situation I answered? " the lady questioned, in a very 
low, soft voice. 

" I am, madam," Barbara replied. 

The girl's embarrassment had vanished; the color 
had receded from her face; she appeared as self- 
possessed and as dignified as the languid Mrs. 
Edwards. 

"Tour name, please?" the latter asked. 

"Barbara Grey." 

"You bring references, I presume?" 

"I have a testimonial of character only. I never 
entered the service of any one, and therefore can pro- 
cure no references as to ability." 

"Quite unnecessary, Miss Grey. If you are ineffi- 
cient I shall discover it for myself. All I require is 
moral character and a degree of refinement Ton 
evidently possess the latter. I will see your testimo- 
nial, as you term it" 

Barbara produced the letter of recommendation 
written and signed by the scrawly hand of Judge 
Holden. 

Mrs. Edwards scarcely glanced at the letter; she 
certainly did not read it. 

"It is all right, no doubt," she languidly remarked, 
returning the testimonial. "I may choose to write to 
the signer at dome time, as a further precaution. You 
see, my little daughter is a delicate child, and I am 
very particular about her training and companionship. 
Her age is nine years. I desire for her a teacher and 
companion. I suppose you would not have advertised 
for the position of governess if you were deficient in 
education?" 
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"I graduated at a seminary. I have my certificate 
of graduation if — " 

Mrs. Edwards interrupted by a languid gesture. 

"I do not care to examine it, Miss Grey. It is all 
right, of course. I will say that your appearance 
impresses me favorably. Did you come prepared to 
stay?" 

" Yes. I shall siend for my trunk immediately, if 
you decide to accept me." 

" Oh, I accept you, of course, on trial, at all events. 
If you will be so kind as to ring, a servant will con- 
duct you to your apartment. I will ring for you later, 
and introduce you to Lilly, and instruct you further 
concerning your duties. By the way, I forgot to ask 
— do you sing?" 

"A little." 

"I am glad of that. I presume 'a little' means a 
great deal. But this will do for the present." 

Barbara obeyed the request of her new mistress. In 
another moment a girl answered the summons. Mrs. 
Edwards gave a languid direction, and then took up 
the novel which she had been reading, as a sign of 
dismissal. 

Barbara seated herself in the privacy of the room 
to which she was shown, and mentally reviewed the 
incidents and interview of the last half hour. 

She was uncertain whether to be favorably impressed 
with the appearance of Mrs. Edwards, or otherwise. 
That the lady was haughty and supercilious was plainly 
evident Yet her manner had not been really offensive, 
and she did not seem very difficult to please. Her 
examination of the candidate for the position, to which 
she seemed to attach much importance, had yet been 
but a formal one, as though she had decided before- 
hand to accept the applicant. 

Barbara was puzzled ; a vague sense of apprehension 
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oppressed her, and yet there seemed to be no reason- 
able cause for uneasiness. 

Her thoughts reverted to Hal Dorsey, and she shiv- 
ered — why, she knew not The young man had treated 
her with more of courtesy than had his languid sister. 
Yet there was something in his presence from which 
the pure-hearted country girl instinctively shrank. 

Two hours passed before Barbara was recalled by 
Mrs. Edwards. 

The latter was standing as the girl entered, and she 
held the hand of. a slender, spirituelle child, whose 
hair was so soft and beautiful that it resembled spun 
gold in texture and hue. 

The introduction was cold and formal, like every- 
thing uttered by Mrs. Edwards. But Lilly advanced 
with outstretched arms, and put up her sweet face, 
exclaiming with ingenuous warmth: 

"I will let you kiss me, Miss Grey, for I'm sure 
you're not like Mab Tracy, my last governess. She was 
black and ugly, and her eyes were like wolfs eyes. I 
was afraid of her." 

And from that moment Barbara Grey felt that she 

possessed one friend, at least — one who was pure, true, 

lasting. 

****** 

Early in the evening, as Barbara was going to her 
room, she encountered Hal Dorsey in a broad, dimly- 
lighted hall. She would have passed him without 
speaking, had he not paused and abruptly exclaimed: 

"So you are to be Lilly's new governess, Miss 
Grey?" 

She looked up at him, wondering at his remark and 
the odd tone in which it was uttered. 

"I am to remain on trial," she replied. Then she 
essayed to pass on, but the man quietly interposed his 
figure. 
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"Do not be in such, haste," he said. 

She drew back, a deep flush dyeing her cheeks, an 
indignant light in her fearless eyes. 

He gazed down at her admiringly. But his tones 
were respectful, even kindly, as he said: "I only 
wished to say to you that you have me to thank for 
your situation. Tou remember me in Fairfield, do you 
not?" 

"I remember seeing you — yes," Barbara answered, 
wondering what this man's interest in her could be. 

"Did Clifton, who was with you, say anything about 
me?" 

The color faded from her face, but there was no 
other sign of her intense excitement 

"He told me who you were." 

"Of course. But I have a curiosity to hear just 
what he said of me?" 

"Shall I repeat his words?" 

" Yes." 

"They were not very complimentary." 

" I presume not" 

" He said that you were ' Hal Dorsey, a Boston scape- 
grace.' Those were his exact words." 

Barbara said this upon an impulse. To her surprise 
Dorsey laughed, as though greatly pleased. 

"Clifton said that, did he?" he returned. 

"Yes." 

' And you believed him ?" 
I had no reason to dispute his estimate of you." 

"Then you have a rather low opinion of me?" 

"I shall judge yotl by my own observation, sir. I 
may find that Mr. Clifton had special reasons for speak- 
ing as he did." 

"Good, Miss Grey! I'm glad I'm not to be con- 
demned through his estimate. But this is not what I 
wished to say to you. It may be impudence in me, 
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but I am curious to know why you advertised for a 
situation in Boston ?" 

Barbara stared at him, a puzzled expression upon 
her f ace. She was impelled to answer him for the 
purpose of drawing out his object in thus quizzing 
her. 

"I needed employment," she deliberately said, "and 
fancied that I should like the city." 

"Then you didn't come here with the hope of learn- 
ing something concerning the character of Arthur 

Clifton?" 

Again the color returned to her cheeks; once more 
her eyes flashed. 

" I came for no such purpose, Mr. Dorsey. I know 
everything of Mr. Clifton that I wish to know. I 
prefer that you make no further allusion to him in con- 
nection with me, as he is no longer a friend of mine, 
and I shall not claim even an acquaintanceship with 
him." 

The sweet tones of the speaker did not falter. Yet 
the penetrating eyes of Hal Dorsey saw that the words 
cost her keenest pain. 

"She has discovered that he has another sweetheart, 
and has come here to watch him," was his mental com- 
ment 

He advanced a pace, and lightly laid a hand upon 
the girl's arm. 

"Do you want a friend, Miss Grey?" he asked. 

"No!" she flashed back. 

"Then you are not seeking revenge upon Clifton 
for—" 

She flung off his hand, with a low, passionate cry, 
and darted past him. She reached her apartment, 
closed and locked the door, and then sank upon her 
couch with a wail of anguish. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

clifton's dilemma. 

Arthur Clifton was overwhelmed with dismay as he 
recognized the letter which Herman Bradly had thrust 
so exultingly in his face. 

"Where did you get this?" he huskily demanded. 

" Found it, in course." 

" When? and what have you been doing with it?" 

Arthur seized the other by the arm; his eyes blazed; 
his form shook with the intensity of his agitation* 

The exultant glow upon Herman Bradly's cheeks 
deepened; defiance flashed from his dark eyes and rang 
in his gruff tones, as he retorted: 

" I found it the day afore you went back to Boston." 

"Then why did you not return it to me? Or were 
you too stupid to read my name upon the enve- 
lope?" 

"I could read it well 'nough, mister. They have 
schools up this way, and I went every winter for six 
terms, and sich writing as that is as easy to read as 
print. That's how I happened to hang on to it. Tou 
see, I was a friend to Barbary, and had promised to 
stick by her in time of need, and when a gal is being 
fooled by a shark from the city she needs a friend, if 
ever." 

"Did you show Barbara Grey this letter?" 

"Icalc'lateldid." 

The countenance of Arthur Clifton grew white with 
passion ; the hand upon Bradly's arm tightened. 

"You villain! you have blighted that girl's life and 
mine by your wretched blundering. You were jealous of 
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me, and intended to turn her against me. Take that 
for your work; it is only a tithe of what you deserve!" 

As Clifton uttered these words, one clenched hand 
shot quickly outward and Herman Bradly was sent 
reeling back, nearly falling prostrate under the 
blow. 

Arthur regretted his hasty action an instant after. 
He saw the man pass one hand across his face; saw 
that face grow purple with rage ; and then, acting upon 
another impulse, he stepped forward and spoke in a 
tone from which all the anger had disappeared. 

" Forgive me, Bradly — I acted the ruffian in strik- 
ing you, and if you knock me down it will only serve 
me right!" 

A moment of breathless silence ensued, broken only 
by the rapid, husky breathing of Herman Bradly. 

The latter straightened his slouching figure, and, 
standing erect, he was fully a head taller than Clifton. 

" I never was struck like that afore," he gasped, his 
lips quivering with passion. 

" It was wrong for me to do it. But I was beside 
myself with anger at the moment, and I think I had 
some excuse even for violence." Arthur returned. 

"Excuse, eh? Then I have an excuse for giving 
you a lesson sich as you'll remember." 

Bradly' s hands were clinched, and he seemed on the 
point of attacking his adversary with all the fury of his 
nature. 

" Come, Herman, it is folly for us to stand up and 
bruise each other like a couple of pugilists. I'm 
ashamed of my hasty act; I didn't know before how 
much of the brute there was in my nature. If it will 
relieve you any to knock me down, do so. But it will 
merely show that you are as brutal as I am." 

" You're right, Clifton. It'll be mighty poor satis- 
faction for me to strike back. I was never of the fight- 
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ing sort, anyhow, though I ain't of the kind that'll 
return a kiss for a blow. I could lick you so that you 
wouldn't know what town you's in, if I sot out to. 
But I won't do it, 'cause I can get a sweeter revenge 
in another way." 

Arthur realized that he had made another enemy 
who might prove to be even more dangerous than Hal 
Dorsey. But in his present mode he cared little for 
the enmity of any one. He could think only of Bar- 
bara Grey, whose happiness he had blighted, and who 
must regard him as a villain of the most unscrupulous 
type. 

" Tou can take your revenge in your own way and 
time," he carelessly replied. " I only ask that you tell 
me whither Barbara has gone." 

"She's gone to the city." 

"What city?" 

"Boston." 

"When did she go?" 

"To-day." 

"Why did she go?" 

A cunning expression came into the man's face as he 
answered: 

"She went 'cause she wanted to, I expect" 

"Has she gone there to stay?" 

" She'll stay till she comes back, unless somethin' else 
happens to her." 

" Why do you evade my questions?" 

" 'Caufte its none of your business what Barbary has 
gone to Boston for." 

" I wish to see her and explain the cruel mistake 
from which she is suffering." 

" You no need to trouble yourself, mister. Barbary's 
heart ain't broke, by a long shot." 

" You do not mean that she was not terribly shocked 
when you showed her this letter?" 
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" She was a little took back at first, but she ain't one 
of the kind that is going to drown herself 'cause a 
scamp tries to fool her a bit She read the letter twice, 
axed me where I got it, and then cried a little. After 
that, her pretty face flamed up, and her eyes flashed 
in a way that would have made you cringe if you'd 
seen 'em. And she fetched her hands together in that 
way of hers and said: 'Now that I know what a 
rascal Arthur Clifton is, it won't be best for him to 
show himself in Fairfield again right away.' Them 
were her words, and you bet she meant every one of 
'em." 

Herman Bradly had related this fictitious interview 
with Barbara with a fluency and vividness which were 
wonderfully convincing in themselves. He watched 
the countenance of the other the while with furtive 
keenness. 

He ought to have been fully satisfied by the look of 
pain which settled tipon the face of Arthur Clifton. 
The latter was disappointed aiid intensely surprised. 
He had thought that the evidence of his duplicity 
would nearly crush the tender heart of the girl; that 
she loved him so deeply that his falseness would well- 
nigh unseat her reason. Not that he thought her weak 
or sentimental; he even believed that her woman's 
heart would rise above the great disappointment in 
time. But that she could have merely displayed anger 
and an impulse for revenge upon receiving the evidence 
of his double play seemed inconsistent with the quiet, 
gentle constancy which he was sure was one of the 
strongest attributes of her character. 

Therefore he was disappointed by Herman's revela- 
tion. He had vaguely hoped that he might explain all 
to her, and gain reconciliation. But if her heart was 
partially indifferent, if her love for him was less endur- 
ing than he had supposed, if her sentiments were 
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changed in a moment to those of hatred and resent- 
ment, it would be vain to attempt to rewin her. 

Herman seemed to read his reflections as plainly as 
though they had been uttered audibly, and he felt that 
the blow he had received was more than avenged already. 

There was a full minute of breathless silence. Then 
Arthur spoke again, his voice sounding strained and 
unnatural. 

"Did Barbara go to Boston on account of this?" he 
asked, holding up the letter. 

"No; not a bit of it," was the retort 

"!Did she go there to see me?" 

"No; she would rather have gone as fur the other 
if she had thought of Beeing you." 

"Then she dispises me now?" 

"Hadn't she ought to? I guess she more than des- 
pises you, Clifton. It's as well for you that she wasn't 
here to-day to meet you." 

"If she were only here I might explain everything 
to her. She ought not to have accepted this letter as 
proof of my baseness. She ought at least to have 
written me for an explanation." 

" She had, eh ? And listened to more of your soft 
nonsense! Not much, Clifton. We country folks ain't 
quite so precious green as you suppose. That letter 
showed plain enough that you had another sweetheart 
in Boston — a high-toned gal — that you meant to marry 
one of these days. Of course Barbary knew that you 
couldn't marry two gals at once. So what was she to 
think? The truth, of course, and, like a sensible 
woman, she swallered the bitter pill and made up her 
mind to look out sharper next time." 

Arthur realized that he could hope to gain no satis- 
faction from Bradly. Suppressing as far as possible 
all evidence of his own suffering, he quietly said: 

"There's no use in our talking about the matter. 
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Barbara has gone, and I suppose it is all over between 
us. So the field is clear for you, Bradly." 

"Yes, the field's clear, and I guess there won't be 
any more city chaps that can oust me aside," Herman 
exultantly declared. 

The other abruptly asked: "Is there no one at the 
Grey dwelling?" 

"No. The house is locked up." 

" And Perkins and his wife ?" 

" Are stopping at Deacon Payson's." 

" That is all I wish to know, Herman, so I'll bid you 
good-night" 

Arthur wheeled abruptly and strode up the road, 
leaving the other standing irresolute amid the gather- 
ing gloom. Cutting across by a footpath, with which 
he had become familiar during his summer's sojourn, 
he soon found himself near the pleasant cottage where 
he had spent so many blissful hours. 

As Herman had declared, the house was locked. 
The shutters were tightly closed; no light gleamed 
from within; a silence like that of the tomb prevailed. 
For several moments Arthur stood and gazed upon the 
lonely scene, while tears of intense pain and regret 
filled his eyes. 

" Darling little Barbara, if only this terrible wrong 
were undone, and I had your love and confidence again," 
he murmured, as he turned slowly away and retraced 
his steps toward the sleepy little village. 

Beaching the rustic hotel he secured lodgings for 
the night. The next morning he managed to kill time 
until the train for Boston arrived. And he was but little 
relieved in spirit when he once more found himself 
amid the life and bustle of the city. 

This day and several others passed. Then he was 
informed of Geraldine's return, and he lost no time in 
going to the Lyle residence. 
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But this time it was not with a resolution to request 
a release form their engagement With a dull, cease- 
less pain he felt that Barbara Grey and the love of her 
gentle heart were lost to him ; and if he could not con- 
summate his own happiness why should he disappoint 
Geraldine, his uncle, and sacrifice his fortune for the 
memory of a joy which could never be his? 
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CHAPTEB X. 

Barbara's fortunes. 

Barbara's duties as the governess of Lilly Edwards 
were far from being arduous. Indeed, as the days 
passed she came to congratulate herself upon her 
extreme good fortune in securing a situation so con- 
genial to her tastes and easy in its requirements. 

Mrs. Edwards improved upon acquaintance. Al- 
though somewhat supercilious by nature, she seemed 
to have taken a strong liking to the new governess. 
She was always languid; she was an inveterate novel 
reader ; she spent her time with the heroes and hero- 
ines of a romantic fancy. She was refined in her tastes, 
and moderately appreciative of merit of any kind. 
Yet she held herself aloof from all the members of her 
household save her brother, the fair-haired Lilly and 
Barbara. 

Mr. Edwards was never, or seldom, at home. He 
was engaged in a Cuban trade, which required his 
constant presence in that southern clime. This was 
the current excuse for his absence, at least, and Bar- 
bara had to accept it or none. 

Mrs. Edwards came to depend much upon the new 
governess for entertainment, and in time Barbara 
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found herself acting in a double capacity, that of lady's 
companion and governess. 

She read the favorite novels aloud to her employer; 
she sang to her in a wonderfully rich and cultured 
soprano; she talked to her sometimes, when Mrs. 
Edwards was in a nervous mood, and could listen to 
neither reading nor music. 

These were Barbara's duties when she was not 
teaching Lilly or accompanying the child upon her 
walks and drives. 

After the first night after her arrival Hal Dorsey 
did not make himself disagreeable or obtrusive. She 
saw him but seldom, in fact, for he was away much of 
the time, and came and went at spasmodic intervals. 

One da^ Barbara was electrified by an announce- 
ment It was made by Mrs. Edwards. 

The lady was seated in her favorite reclining chair. 
Her exquisite face was slightly flushed, an unusual 
brightness shone in her eyes. 

"I've something to tell you, Barbara," she said, 
with a wave of one fair hand which was less languid 
than usual. 

" What is it, pray? Something pleasant, I believe, 
from your expression," Barbara returned. 

"It is pleasant, to be sure," the lady acquiesced, 
with one of her most winning smiles. 

And she added, a trifle abruptly: 

" Mr. Edwards is coming home." 

Barbara's look of interest was unfeigned 

"Your husband?" she questioned. 

" Yes." 

" Is he coming to stay?" 

" Oh, no ! He will never do that He will probably 
remain no longer than a week." 

"Then he spends little time at home with — with 
you." 
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Barbara feared that she had made an indiscreet 
remark 

An odd look crossed the delicate face of Mrs. Edwards. 
She lifted one white hand to her lips with a nervous, 
fluttering motion. 

" His visits are very rare and painfully brief. They 
are painful, for they are all greeting and parting, and 
no reposeful content He is fond of the lurid exist- 
ence of the far South; he is fond of the gayety, the 
glitter, the—" 

She checked herself, a deeper color brightening her 
cheeks, a far-away, anguished expression coming into 
her eyes. 

Barbara averted her gaze, fearing to appear too 
deeply interested. There was something in the voice, 
the expression, the feverish glow that mantled the 
lady's countenance which struck a responsive chord in 
the heart of her companion. The latter felt that a 
glimpse had been given her of the inner life of a 
seemingly indolent and frivolous woman. The elegant 
and languid Mrs. Edwards was not happy, even as 
shallow-souled persons sometimes are. 

For a moment it seemed to Barbara that she was 
about to become the confidante of another's misery, 
and she vaguely hoped that she might, for is there not 
comfort to a bleeding heart when it is asked to sympa- 
thize with another's. woes? 

Mrs. Edwards covered her face with her hands. 
For a moment she remained in this attitude ; then she 
raised her head and looked at her companion with her 
old, languid smile. 

" I hope you will not mind my moods, Miss Grey," 
she remarked in a tone which was devoid of emotion. 

Barbara was disappointed; she saw that the lady 
preferred to keep her woes to herself, and perhaps, she 
reflected, it was better so. ' 
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"Tour words are never unpleasant toward me," she 
assured her. 

" I had not finished my announcement," Mrs. Edwards 
added. 

" No, I am eager to hear." 

" Mr. Edwards will arrive in about eight days, if the 
steamer isn't delayed. He will remain — I do not know 
how short a time. But I have been accustomed to giv- 
ing a public reception during his brief visits, as a sort 
of celebration, I might say. It pleases him to be 
warmly welcomed, and he enjoys society. So I have 
arranged for a soiree two weeks from to-night Per- 
haps you wonder that I speak of it to you so long 
beforehand?" 

« You wish me to assist in your preparations, I pre- 
sume," Barbara suggested. 

"Yes. And that is not all, Miss Grey." 

Mrs. Edwards assumed a more erect posture and 
looked directly into the face of her companion. 

" Did you know that you were very beautiful? " «*he 
asked, somewhat abruptly. 

Barbara's cheeks flushed. 

" I can not be expected to hold a just opinion con- 
cerning my own personal appearance," she answered. 

"Of course not It would not be becoming for you 
to state it, even if you did. So I will tell you. I have 
watched your face, studied its expressions, admired its 
lights and shadows until I have come to believe it the 
sweetest, most lovely face I ever saw." 

Barbara lifted one hand in a half surprised, half 
deprecating way. 

" Do not say that! " she exclaimed, in her embarrass- 
ment 

"Why not? It is true, Miss Grey. And do you 
know that, at first, I half ervied you? But that was 
weak in me." 
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The governess was too bewildered and amazed to 
speak. She could only wonder what the lady designed 
saying. 

" I speak of this first that you may understand my 
motives in what I shall have to say. Your beauty and 
your voice are charms which my husband — Mr. 
Edwards — greatly admires." 

The lady paused. She saw the color slowly fade 
from Barbara's countenance; she saw the girl's lips 
compressed, as with sudden determination. 

" You think Mr. Edwards would admire me, then? " 
she asked. 

" I am sure of it. I have often heard him praise 
beauty of your style. You are my opposite, you 
know." 

There was a shade of bitterness in her tone. But 
there was no sign of unkindness in her pale blue eyes 
or about her delicately curved lips. 

" So you wish me to go away before Mr. Edwards 
arrives?" Barbara questioned. 

" Oh, no. You misunderstand me entirely. I desire 
you to stay, and to be as charming as you can. If you 
remain in the obscurity of your position as Lilly's 
governess he will see little of you, and that little under 
circumstances which will not attract his notice. I have 
a plan which I desire you to second. You can aid me 
if you will. No one in the world need ever know — 
not even Mr. Edwards." 

Barbara was growing more and more mystified. She 
half suspected that something was to be required of 
her of which her conscience would not approve. The 
other seemed to read the tenure of her thoughts, for 
she hastily resumed: 

" What I desire can do you no harm, and I believe 
it may do me much good. As I have just intimated, 
Mr. Edwards comes home at rare intervals, and stays 
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but a brief period. Of course this is very unpleasant 
to me. I am never content nor happy when he is 
away. But I can not induce him to remain — perhaps 
nothing can ; but if he should chance to admire you 
(and I feel sure he will) he might be prevailed upon 
to stop with us for a longer period. You must know, 
I suppose, that he always complains of ennui here. 
He says that I am cold and formal; he wishes I could 
sing or that I could give parties jand balls and lead 
in them. I can do none of these things; I never can 
in the way that he desires — at least, not alone. But 
you can help me; you have the attributes of a lady; 
you can sing; you are beautiful; you can assist in 
entertaining gue 8 ts and in making my home attractive 
as a society resort Will you. do this ? " 

Barbara was dumb with astonishment. But, seeing 
how deeply in earnest was the speaker, she felt it her 
duty to reply, at least 

"I fear you over-rate my qualifications, Mrs. Edwards. 
And besides, you seem to forget that I am only a menial 
in your employ — that I am not and never can become 
your society equal." 

Mrs. Edwards smiled in her languid way. 

"You are still in the dark concerning my designs," 
she quietly returned. 

" I suppose I am," Barbara demurely returned. 

"I will hasten to explain, however. I desire to 
inform society that you are the child of a distant rela- 
tive of mine ; that you have seen better days, and that 
you have taken a position in my household as an equal — 
a lady — and not as a servant. You will be my friend 
and companion; and, because Lilly prefers it, you will 
also be, in a nominal sense, her governess. If I were 
not sure that you would grace the position, I would 
not proffer it to you. But I know you will, for you 
are a lovelier woman than Geraldine Lyle, who is a 
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society qtieen. She will be here two weeks from 
to-night, and you, Miss Grey, shall outshine her." 

Barbara's cheeks grew deathly pale; she pressed 
one hand convulsively to her heart 

"Geraldine Lyle — will be here!" she involuntarily 
gasped. For she recognized the name instantly as 
the same which had been signed to the letter which 
Herman Bradly had taken from Clifton and shown to 
her. 

Mrs. Edwards rose in her languid way and came 
over to the side of Barbara; she took one of the girl's 
hands betwixt both her own. 

" Tes, my dear, you shall outshine Geraldine Lyle, 
and before the eyes of Arthur Clifton, too. But you 
will have to be very brave, very strong in self-command. 
I feel certain, however, that you can succeed if you 
try — and you will try." 

In a flash Barbara realized that Mrs. Edwards knew 
her secret, probably through Hal Dorsey; and in a 
flash she resolved to comply with the lady's wishes — 
to grace the Edwards' soiree two weeks hence, and 
there confront Clifton and her beautiful rival 
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BEWON. 

Geraldine's greeting of Arthur was all he could 
have desired, had he been most passionately in love 
with her. 

"I have to crave your pardon this time, Arthur," 
she said, a faint flush of joy suffusing her cheeks. 

Once more Mr. Clifton surrendered himself to 
the spell of her sweet voice and the witchery of her 
glances. This time he made no effort to resist theis 
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influence, for he had resolved to accept the inevitable, 
and win all the happiness it might bring him. If Bar- 
bara's love had been so easily quenched, why should 
he outvie her in constancy? Thus whispered mascu- 
line pride. And thus he resolved to bring all his 
strongest reasoning against the weakness of hopeless 
love. 

"The idea of my yielding to such schoolboy folly," 
he mentally exclaimed, again and again, that he might 
the more strongly convince himself that it was folly. 

Miss Lyle went on to explain her abrupt departura 

"We received a telegram from Waltham stating that 
mamma's sister was violently ill, and that she wished 
to see us at once. Fearing that we might be too late 
we left Boston by the first train, leaving word that we 
might not return for several days, I ought to have 
notified you of my whereabouts, Arthur, but I neglected 
the duty, and you will pardon me, I know." 

This was her explanation, uttered in a truthful 
direct way which could leave no shadow of doubt in a 
single detail. Mr. Clifton could not help but contrast 
the evident sincerity of his affianced in all her actions 
and motives with his own weakness and deception. 
The comparison caused his cheeks to flush with shame. 

A little later she said, "I saw Hal. Dorsey to-day." 

Arthur cast a quick, searching glance into Lr count- 
enance. But he saw nothing there to create alarm 

"Well, what did he have to say?" he asked. 

"He said that the past summer had been the dullest 
of his entire existence." 

"Did he mention the cause?" 

"No. He roved about from one point to another, 
stopping at various rural localities. He was at Fair- 
field for several days, and saw you there." 

It was all Arthur could do to conceal the evidence 
of his agitation. His cheeks whitened perceptibly; he 
cleared his throat before hazarding a response. 
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"I remember meeting him once or twice," he care- 
lessly commented. 

Miss Lyle bent forward and rested one slender hand 
across her companion's arm, fixing her clear, brown 
eyes upon his face. 

"You and Mr. Dorsey are not friends ?" she ques- 
tioned. 

"We are not," was the decisive reply. 

"I never knew there had been trouble between you?" 

"I supposed you knew. Am I not successful where 
he failed?" 

"How?" 

"In winning you." 

"Oh!" 

Geraldine laughed in her low, rippling fashion, the 
color coming and going in her exquisite face. 

"You need not pretend that you were ignorant of our 
former rivalry," Arthur returned with a smile. 

"I might have thought of it at the time. But I 
never gave HaL Dorsey credit for sufficient constancy 
to cherish even malice." ^ 

"That is because you do not know him. From the 
day he found me to be his successful rival he has been 
my avowed enemy. He would be glad of an opportu- 
nity for revenge, I have no doubt" 

"Would he stoop to that do you think?" 

"I am sure he would." 

"That explains his inuendoes, then. I could not 
credit them at the time, nor could I conceive why he 
should wish to traduce you in my presence." 

"What do you mean? Did he say aught against 
me?" 

"He only flung out vague hints, calculated to arouse 
my jealousy." 

"Did he do that? What did he say?" 

Arthur put the queries with feverish eagerness. He 
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half suspected that Dorsey had told Geraldine the 
story of his relations with Barbara Grey. 

"I will repeat his exact words, if you desire, though 
I assure you I gave^hem no credence." 

"Repeat them. I wish to know just how great a vil- 
lain Dorsey is capable of being." 

"He said that I had best keep you with me during 
our future summer ramblings; that you were inclined 
to be impressed with pretty rustics." 

Clifton fiercely compressed his lips. He realized 
that his secret had well nigh been exposed. He half 
resolved to make a clean breast of it then and there 
and tell the story of what he might now term a sum- 
mer's flirtation. It would not be necessary to reveal 
the fact that he had really cared deeply for Barbara 
Grey, or that he had meditated asking a release from 
his engagement To confess to a mere flirtation might 
not weaken her confidence in him. He was on the 
point of opening the confession when Geraldine spoke 
again, and in a flash his resolution was changed. 

"Of course Mr. Dorsey' s remark failed in its design, 
Arthur," she sweetly said. "My confidence in your 
loyalty is perfect ; I would not suspect you of even a 
flirtation with 'pretty rustics,' as he called them. Tou 
are too noble to indulge in such weakness ; you are so 
honorable that you would shrink from even an appear- 
ance of evil." 

How could he confess even a portion of the truth 
then? She believed him honorable, noble, true. To 
undeceive her even in a single point might create a 
revulsion of sentiment, so that all her confidence would 
be sacrificed. So he was once more pushed to a practice 
of deception, for which he despised himself. His 
situation was the result of what he now looked upon 
as an act of folly, and he must either suffer the conse- 
quences, which would blight all his future prospects 
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in life, or continue uttering false pretexts to hide the 
truth. 

Reassured by Geraldine' s expressions of confidence, 
he looked down into her face without embarrassment 
and asked: 

"Then Dorsey's inuendoes did not arouse even a 
shadow of distrust, Geraldine." 

"Why should they? Tou have never given me 
cause to distrust you," she warmly returned. 

"Tou forget my protracted stay at Fairfield." 

"Tou have explained that, Arthur. If I had sus- 
pected anything to be wrong I should have told you 
so frankly. I will never secretly cherish suspicions. 
I will ask you to clear away every cloud, as it appears, 
before it can detract from my happiness." 

Arthur bent and kissed the upturned face, tenderly, 
almost passionately. In that moment he came nearer 
really loving Geraldine Lyle than ever before. Her 
trustful words, the tender love-light in her eyes, the 
evidence that she loved him with all her heart and soul, 
could not fail to win more than admiration for her 
beauty in return. Day by day she was evincing more 
and more of the teue, Wnanly qualities of her being. 
The fashionable gayety with which her life had been 
surrounded had not quenched the latent fires which 
were hers by nature. Heretofore Arthur had seen lit- 
tle beside the frivolous phases of her existence. But 
now her woman's heart was being unfolded, and to 
him alone. 

When Mr. Clifton went away from the Lyle mansion it 
was with buoyant hopes. He would forget his sum- 
mer's folly; he would cherish the wealth of love and 
beauty that were his; he would be happy with the 
beautiful society queen and true-hearted woman as his 
wife. 

He even felt he had nothing to fear from Hal. Dor- 
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sey. Geraldine would credit no shadow of suspicion 
thrown around him from whatever source. 

The next day he received a daintily engraved invita- 
tion to the Edwards soiree. As he glanced at it he 
frowned in vexation. 

"Of course Geraldine and I must go — it would be a 
direct insult to Mr. Edwards if we failed to do so 
without sufficient excuse, for he is at home so seldom. 
And beside, the Edwards soirees are social events 
which one can not well afford to miss. But I dread to 
meet Hal. Dorsey in the presence of Geraldine. He 
wiU.be fired witifjealousy and sure to say something 
unpleasant." These were Clifford's mental comments. 

But he could see no way of escaping the ordeal, and 
consequently made arrangements to attend. Little did 
he suspect, however, the consequences of this decision. 

The intervening period was comparatively unevent- 
ful for Arthur Clifton. His days were spent amid the 
papers and accounts of his uncle, the evenings either 
in idleness or with Geraldine. The lengthening even- 
ings brought the opera and kindred amusements, and 
these came in for a share of his leisure. Of course 
Geraldine accompanied him upon each of these occa- 
sions. 

There had been no formal announcement of their 
engagement, yet the fact was generally understood in 
society. It was likewise understood that the wedding 
would take place upon a date near the coming holi- 
days. 

The evening of the Edwards soiree arrived, and a 
perfect evening it proved to be. 

The clear October skies were gemmed with stars, the 
air cool and bracing, the streets brilliant with life and 
light. Numerous elegant equipages drew up before 
the Edwards mansion, from which the guests alighted. 
Among them were the Lyles and Arthur Clifton. 
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The latter upon entering one of the parlors, saw two 
ladies receiving guests. One was Mrs. Edwards — her 
delicate countenance slightly flushed, her movements 
a little less languid than usual ; and near her, smiling 
and acknowledging an introduction, was the fairest, 
most beautiful being Clifton had ever seen. He 
paused upon the threshold, uttering a smothered ejac- 
ulation of dismay. 
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"There, Miss Grey, the effect is perfect Don't 
say a word — I shall listen to no remonstrances. Tou 
shall wear the pearls, for the effect upon your brilliant 
complexion is simply perfect There, Pelicie, isn't 
she beautiful?" 

Mrs. Edwards' tone had become almost rapturous in 
her admiration; she -was no longer languid nor distrait; 
all that was feminine in her nature had been awakened, 
and she stood with clasped hands, flashing eyes and 
tinted cheeks. 

No wonder that she admired the graceful, brilliant 
girl before her. For Barbara Grey, in the perfectly 
fitting costume of wine-colored satin, the chantilly 
lace at her throat, and the necklace and bracelets of 
pearls, was radiantly beautiful — beautiful beyond 
power of description. Under the deft hands of Mrs. 
Edwards' dressing-maid, Felicie, the fair, gentle Bar- 
bara had almost lost her identity. She certainly no 
longer resembled the rustic maid which she had always 
supposed herself to be. Not that the elegant adorn- 
ments added to the perfect contour of face and figure — 
that they could not do. But they added a fitting frame 
to the rare loveliness which was hers ; they lent an added 
grace and dignity to her movements. 
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" She is magnificent quite!" Felicie asserted, stand- 
ing back and gazing upon Barbara in an ecstacy of 
admiration. 

"I should be better pleased not to wear the pearls. 
They are not mine and — " 

Mrs. Edwards interrupted Barbara's faltered protest 
by a decisive little gesture. 

" What if they are not yours? Are you not my pro- 
tege, and have I not chosen to introduce you to society 
as such? Bemember, I wish you to do honor to my 
preference. The pearls are mine; I may choose to 
give them to you. I can not wear them, for they are 
unbecoming. They render your loveliness fairly bewil- 
dering, and, remember too, you are to meet Arthur 
Clifton and Geraldine Lyle to-night Miss Lyle is very 
beautiful, and her beauty will be enhanced by an ele- 
gant and becoming costume. You are handsomer 
than she even in the plain dress which you wore 
when you first came here. But you must outshine 
Miss Lyle as the sun outshines the flickering gas 
flame." 

The color deepened in Barbara's cheeks ; she drew a 
quick, quivering breath. 

" It shall be as you say, Mrs Edwards," she said. 

" And you must be strong and brave. It will not do 
for you to show by any sign that you have met Mr. Clif- 
ton before." 

Barbaracompressed her lips resolutely. 

"I will prove myself equal to the ordeal," she 
firmly replied. 

" You will receive an introduction to Miss Lyle and 
Mr. Clifton, of course, and you must not forget to treat 
them with the same courtesy as you will bestow upon 
other guests. I wish you to become a favorite if possi- 
ble. I do not doubt that you will. Such beauty as 
yours can not f ail to win hosts of admirers." 
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A shadow of pain crossed Barbara's countenance. 
There was a slight tremor in her tones as she exclaimed: 

"I can not bear the thought of being the object of 
admiration in the way you mean." 

"Why not, pray?" 

" Because I can give only the coolest courtesy in 
return." 

" That will be as you are prompted by your own 
heart, Miss Grey. But you know nothing of society as 
yet Tou have met only one gentleman in your life 
who possessed the refinement and culture which you 
admfi. There are others in this great ciiy whoLe 
handsomer, wealthier and much more worthy than 
Arthur Clifton. Many are disappointed as you have 
been. Many earthly idols are reared only to fall and 
be shattered. Yet you may be happy and reign as the 
bride of a handsome, noble gentleman. Have I not 
tasted the bitter in life, and almost its dregs? You 
know, for you have watched me, and I have permitted 
you glimpses of shadows which no one else has seen. 
Yet I am not crushed; I do not mope; I have some- 
thing of life and brightness every day. Your prospects 
are rose-hued, indeed, as compared with mine." 

Mrs. Edwards' low, silvery tones had grown eager, 
almost impassioned, in their accents. 

Barbara, gazing into her languid blue eyes, saw tears 
gather there*; she^aw lines of^ain drawn' around the 
delicate lips; and, upon an impulse of sympathy, such 
as heart will draw from heart, she drew the face of her 
benefactress toward hers, and kissed the white, cool 
cheek. Mrs. Edwards silently embraced the girl, 
returned the caress, and then withdrew herself with a 
light, forced laugh. 

"We are becoming quite like school girls, aren't 
we?" she exclaimed, something of the habitual languor 
in her voice. 
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She wiped away the tears, as though scorning such 
evidence of weakness. 

Her example was not without its effect upon Barbara. 
The latter realized that this woman had a heart after 
all, and that one time it might have been as tender and 
trusting as her own. And she had suffered more deeply 
than she could have done had her disappointment have 
occurred before marriage. 

'•Her trouble is greater than mine, yet the world 
would not dream that she had a care." Barbara men- 
tally exclaimed. And then came the added resolution: 

" I will be as brave and calm as she. I will even 
lead Arthur Clifton to believe that I am as happy as 
before we met." 

The voice of Mrs. Edwards broke in upon her reflec- 
tions. 

" It is time to go down, my dear," she said, drawing 
the girl's arm within her own. 

But Barbara detained her, looking directly into her 
face. "Are you really willing to introduce me to 
society as a friend and protege?" she earnestly 
asked. 

" Willing? To be sure I am. I confess that I had 
misgivings at first But now I know that you will do 
me honor." 

"Do you not fear that I shall in some way show that 
I am unused to such scenes and such — such associa- 
tions?" 

" I expect that, my dear. But I shall not care. I 
shall let them know that you have received a different 
training-that your home was a rural one. And you 
are only a debutante, you know, and the slight evidence 
of coyness will make you all the more bewitching." 

" I'm glad you are confident, Mrs. Edwards. I shall 
try to prove myself worthy in all ways." 

" You surely will, my dear. Come — we must under- 
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so the criticism of Mr. Edwards before the guests 
begin to arrive, you know. He is below, and very 
impatient, no doubt. All his praises will be bestowed 
upon you, I have no doubt — but I shall not care, if he 
is only sufficiently pleased to stay at home for a month 
on your account." 

They descended the broad staircase, and entered the 
elegant, brilliantly lighted drawing-room. 

Mr. Edwards was there, with Lilly perched upon 
his knee, listening to the child's animated chatter. 

He had arrived upon the day previous, the steamer 
having been delayed. Therefore, Barbara had already 
met him. 

He was a tall, dark gentleman of 38. His complex- 
ion was a trifle bronzed, his figure commanding, his 
features regular, his eyes dark, full of expression, and 
capable of dangerously winning glances. There was 
a mesmeric power in them which one must feel when 
under their gaze. Yet they could express the tender- 
ness of a woman, the fire of a Spaniard, or the quiet, 
reposeful content and appreciation of a gentleman. 

Lilly sprang toward Barbara with a low scream of 
delight 

"Oh, how beautiful!" she cried, clasping her small 
hands with rapture. 

Mr. Edwards rose; his wonderful eyes took in every 
detail of the two ladies and their costumes at a glance. 
He looked first at his wife, and smiled in approval. 
For Mrs. Edwards did appear more than usually 
exquisite in the India mull and lace overdress, with 
lilies of the valley and diamonds, all so tasteful, so 
becoming, that she would have elicited admiration from 
the most unappreciative. 

His gaze lingered upon her only a moment, however. 
Then it returned to Barbara; a faint flush leaped into 
his cheeks; his eyes became strangely brilliant. 
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Then lie stepped forward, bowed profoundly, exclaim- 
ing in his deep, mellow tones: 

"Pardon me, Miss Grey, but I must say that your 
costume is perfect in taste, and that it is only excelled 
in perfection by the loveliness of your face." 

The color deepened in the cheeks of Barbara, and 
there was deep earnestness in her voice as she responded : 

" The taste is Mrs. Edwards', not mine. If I have 
beauty God gave it me." 

Mr. Edwards smiled, and raised one hand to his 
long, brown beard. 

" Tou are very conscientious, Miss Grey," he said. 
" Not all of us are so careful to bestow the credit where 
it is due." 

" We should be deprived of our gifts when we fail 
to do so," was Barbara's quick reply. 

Further remarks were cut short by the announce- 
ment of arrivals, and the quartet repaired to the recep- 
tion rooms. 

Soon Barbara was in the midst of introductions, for 
the guests were fast arriving. With slightly flushed 
cheeks she watched the entrance, expectant, almost 
breathless in her anticipation. At length new names 
were announced. 

" Mr. Lyle, Mrs. Lyle," and then " Miss Lyle, Mr. 
Clifton." 

Dazed, bewildered, yet outwardly calm, she looked 
up, and then, as though she were dreaming, she 
bowed in acknowledgment of a formal presentation to 
the one who had, a few short weeks before, asked her 
to be his wife; 
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color was returning to his face, and it was his extreme 
pallor which had startled her. 

It was only by a powerful effort that Mr. Clifton suc- 
ceeded in suppressing further evidence of his emotion, 
for his brain fairly whirled under the shock of the 
unexpected meeting. 

Could he believe the evidence of his eyes ? Or was 
he dreaming, and that vision of loveliness, to whom he 
had been presented, but a phantasy of a sleeping brain ? 
No, there could be no mistake, he reasoned, for they 
had called her Miss Grey. 

Tet she had appeared not to recognize him. There 
had been no sign of recognition upon the beautiful 
face, nor even of agitation. Was it possible that 
Barbara possessed a sister who resembled her, and who, 
by some fatality, was connected with the Edwardses? 

Such were the mental queries of Arthur Clifton, 
propounded even while he was falsely explaining his 
agitation to his companion. But his mind quickly 
recovered his equilibrium. He resolved to maintain 
his composure henceforth, whatever happened. And 
he resolved, too, to obtain a second glance at the face 
of this Miss Grey, and assure himself concerning her 
identity. 

In the social converse that followed he mingled 
freely with the guests, with nearly all of whom he was 
previously acquainted. Among others he encountered 
Lionel Pendleton, whose effeminate face was aglow with 
unusual excitement He drew Clifton into an alcove 
and abruptly exclaimed: 

"You've seen her, of course, Clifton?" 

"Seen whom?" Arthur retorted, with well-simulated 
carelessness. 

" Why, Miss Grey, of course. She's the most superb 
being I ever saw, I declare. Don't you think so, old 
fellow?" 

6 
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"I have no means of saying how superb others of 
your acquaintances may be, Pendleton," was the face- 
tious response. 

" Come, Clifton, no chaffing. Tell me candidly, isn't 
she queenly?" 

"She is very beautiful, to be sure. But I have only 
seen her as I was presented, and shall not accord her 
supremacy in beauty until I see more of her." 

"Ah, yes, of course. That is prudent, Clifton, 
especially as Miss Lyle is present But I have an 
advantage with Miss Grey; have been chatting with 
her for ten minutes, you know — moments of bliss, I 
assure you. Ha, ha!" 

Pendleton twisted his much-used moustache with an 
air of complacency. 

Arthur Clifton could scarce endure the fellow for 
even a minute's time. Tet his interest in the beautiful 
Miss Grey impelled him to ask: 

"Did you ever meet the young lady before to-night?" 

"No, of course not. Nobody has — that is, not in 
society. Debutante, you know." 

"I did not know. A relative of the Edwardses, I 
presume ?" 

" Couldn't say, I declare. Now I think of it, though, 
I heard somebody say she was a cousin to Mrs. 
Edwards. Very likely she is. Sort of a protege, I'm 
inclined to suspect Deuced sweet in her ways, I 
declare." 

"And her Christian name, Pendleton — do you know 
what it is? I was impressed by a resemblance to some 
one, you see, and am a trifle curious concerning her 
personality." 

" I didn't hear her first name. Likely enough it is 
something hideous — most of these perfect beauties are 
afflicted with names that they live to be ashamed of." 

Mr. Clifton had gained all that Lionel Pendleton 
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knew about Miss Grey, and this was all he desired. So 
he shook off his companionship unceremoniously. A 
little later he joined a brilliant group, of which Miss 
Grey appeared to be the center of attraction. For 
some moments his proximity was unnoticed by her, and 
he had a fair chance to study her countenance. 

Her cheeks were daintily flushed; her eyes were like 
stars ; her tones sweet, clear, animated. As he watched 
her she raised one slender hand with a quick, peculiar 
gesture. And that settled the question of her identity. 
How many times had she flung up her hand in that 
fashion while speaking in her earnest, animated way to 
him, as they strolled together under the swaying trees 
in Fairfield. He recalled those scenes with sudden 
vividness. And, watching her now, and listening to 
the silvery music of her voice, it seemed to him that 
he was back again to the rural scenes among which his 
summer's sojourn had been passed. ^ . 

He was assured of one fact, which was undisputable. 
Miss Grey, the debutante, the protege of Mrs. Edwards, 
and the gentle, innocent Barbara of Fairfield were one 
and the same. Of this there could be no further doubt 
Why she was here, and how she came possessed of such 
an elegant and becoming costume were questions which 
could be answered only by conjecture. 

Had she recognized him? Was it not possible that, 
in her bewilderment, consequent upon an occasion the 
brilliance of which was new to her, she had failed to 
notice his appearance or catch his name at the moment 
of presentation? 

Arthur drew nearer the group ; one or two with- 
drew; the next moment he was face to face with 
Barbara. 

He addressed a commonplace remark to her — pre- 
cisely what it was he could not have told a moment 
afterward* He only knew that she responded with no 
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show of embarrassment or agitation. And, fascinated 
by the very danger and novelty of the situation, he 
opened an animated conversation into which she entered 
with almost feverish zest The others who were near 
withdrew, and they were comparatively by themselves. 
Then, in a firm voice, Clifton said: 

"You were born for such society as this, Miss Grey. 
Tou are the center of admiration to-night, the cynosure 
of all eyes!" 

The color in her cheeks faded a trifle ; there was a 
suspicious flutter about her lips, which showed how 
intense was the nervous strain she was enduring. But 
she smiled, as she had in response to the compliments 
of others, and responded as carelessly: 

"Thank you, Mr. Clifton; I value such assurance 
highly from you." 

It seemed to Arthur that his heart had suddenly 
risen to his throat-that it would strangle him unless 
he broke the spell. Acting upon a blind impulse he 
stepped to her side and exclaimed in a low tone: 

"Tou are Barbara Grey, of Fairfield. Do you think 
you are deceiving me?" 

Her face whitened visibly this time; she lifted one 
hand with a fluttering motion; her gaze faltered and 
fell under his. 

" I am not trying to conceal my identity, Mr. Clifton," 
she responded in a voice that did not falter. 

"Then you recognized me at first?" he breathlessly 
asked. 

"How could I fail to do so?" 

"Yet you did not betray the fact." 

"Because I was prepared." 

"Tou expected to meet me to-night, then?" 

"Tes." 

"I was shocked, Barbara — and thrilled, too, for you 
never were so beautiful before." 
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She raised her eyes to his face ; there was a resolute 
flash in them, such as he had never beheld there 
before. 

" Tou will please to remember that I am ' Miss Grey' 
and not * Barbara!' " she slowly, distinctly said. 

"Pardon me — but it is very hard for me to preserve 
a formal bearing toward one whom — " 

"Stop! I can listen to nothing from your lips which 
any gentleman in this company has not the right to 
utter. We meet to-night for the first time. We are 
comparatively strangers, and have a right only to 
expect the ordinary civilities of society from each 
other." 

She said this firmly, deliberately. Her cheeks were 
very pale; her eyes were unnaturally bright; it was 
plain to be seen that she was exercising an almost 
superhuman control over her emotions. 

This self-control was maddening to Arthur Clifton. 
In that moment he comprehended more fully than ever 
before what strong, courageous attributes constituted 
the life and soul of Barbara Grey ; and, realizing this, 
he loved her more sincerely and with more overpower- 
ing depth tiian he had hitherto been capable of loving. 

" Miss Grey, I must speak with you a moment, alone," 
he huskily exclaimed. 

But she averted her face with a light laugh, and, 
looking beyond her, he saw Mrs. Edwards hastening 
toward them. He realized that his wish would not be 
granted — at least, not then — and, with throbbing pulses 
he turned away. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

THE INTBUSION. 

As Arthur Clifton moved away from Barbara, he 
suddenly beheld Hal Dorsey, who had evidently been 
watching him with furtive interest from a window 
recess. The silken arras partially concealed his tall 
figure; his dark face was in a shadow; yet Arthur felt 
the malignant power of his gaze. 

Dorsey stepped forth in a languid fashion, and 
lightly touched Clifton upon the shoulder. 

" Eather dazzling for a little rustic, isn't she ? " he 
asked in his musical tones. 

A hot flush mounted to the cheek of the other. But 
by an effort he repressed the angry rejoinder that rose 
to his lips, and said instead: 

"I would like a few words with you in private, Dor- 
sey." 

The latter smiled 

" I'm at your service. I never refuse small favors 
to my particular friends, in fact. Here, in this recess, 
we shall not be likely to be intruded upon." 

As Dorsey spoke he led the way to the curtained 
window whence he had just appeared. 

When they were alone, Clifton faced him with flash- 
ing eves an/exclaimed: 

"You planned this affair, Hal Dorsey!" 

"I planned what affair, Mr. Clifton? Please be a 
trifle more explicit, as there are a number of affairs in 
progress, and I didn't plan all of them." 

" You know what I mean. This reception, Barbara 
Grey's presence and our meeting." 
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" You mean that I planned all that? " 

" Yes." 

" You are somewhat mistaken. I will admit all I 
am guilty of, however — for I see you are not pleased 
with the situation." 

" Well, go on." 

"I saw the advertisement of *B. F. G.' for a situa- 
tion as governess. As the address given was Fairfield, 
I instantly divined that *B.*F. G.' was Miss Barbara. 
So I put up Cecelia — Mrs. Edwards — to employing her. 
Of course I knew that she was an exemplary young 
lady, otherwise one so exclusive as Mr. Arthur Clifton 
would never have shown preference for her society. 
To make a long story short, Miss Grey suited my sis- 
ter more than well. All I planned was what I have 
told you. But fortune has favored me at a marvelous 
rate. Your I airfield sweetheart has turned out to be a 
real gem of the purest water, and my sister and Mr. 
Edwards are both in love with her. That is how she 
comes to be their protege." 

" Then you did not arrange this reception, at which 
Miss Lyle and I were to come face to face with Bar- 
bara?" Clifton demanded. 

" No, I did not" 

Arthur was silent a moment Then he said: 

"I suppose you are very eager to see me over- 
whelmed with discomfiture." 

Dorsey smiled, showing his white, even teeth. 

" I am only anxious to see justice done," he replied. 

" What do you mean by justice ? " 

"Can't you guess? If not, we will speak to Miss 
Lyle, and, after a few explanations all around, I dare 
say she will give you some hints concerning justice." 

Clifton clutched the man's arm in a frenzy of torture. 

"You would ruin me in your jealous hatred," he 
cried. 
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" I would put a stop to your double play, that's all. 
I have sworn that you should never marry Geraldine 
Lyle, and if I can prevent it you shall not But on 
the other hand I haven't the slightest objection to your 
fulfilling your promise to Barbara Grey." 

"If I refuse to do that — what then?" 

"I shall expose you to Miss Lyle; that is all! " 

" What would you gain by doing this? " 

" Geraldine's good opinion, perhaps." 

" Do you hope to win her by such a course ? " 

"It is possible. My hopes are not very strong, 
however." 

"Then you are working against me chiefly for 
revenge?" 

" Yes." 

" You are a villain." 

" Granted. And now suppose that you give me an 
estimate of your own character? " 

"I'm a villain, too — or a fooL I am undecided as 
to which the more perfectly describes my character." 

" Perhaps you had best call yourself by both of these 
epithets. They certainly fit your case, and when you 
come to be better known both will be applied to you." 

Arthur Clifton felt that this last assurance of Dor- 
sey's was not without foundation. 

He began to fear that he really possessed none of 
the manly qualities which were generally attributed to 
him. Eepeatedly he had decided to pursue a straight- 
forward course toward both Barbara and Geraldine, 
and each time he had yielded to the pressure of present 
influences. The financial necessity of his Uncle 
Geoffrey, the evidence of Geraldine's sincere love for 
him; the reluctance to wound two hearts as well as 
one ; and the confession to her of a weakness and folly 
of which she believed him incapable — all these con- 
siderations, combined with more trifling obstacles 
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which had each time arisen when he was on the point of 
relieving his mind of its burden, were really sufficient 
to render the choice of duty a difficult one. 

Few men, haying once placed themselves in the 
unfortunate situation of Arthur Clifton, would have 
acted more wisely. He was not really fickle. Had 
there been nothing but a free choice left him, or had 
the obstacles been less formidable, he would not have 
hesitated to fulfill his promise to beautiful, gentle Bar- 
bara Grey. But the reader who has followed the 
complicating events can not fail to comprehend the 
extreme difficulty attending Arthur Clifton's path of 
duty. 

As his thoughts went back in hasty review of the 
circumstances, he felt that, after all, it was not easy 
for him to choose betwixt as many evils. 

Had Geraldine been cold, haJghty-a mere votary 
of fashion — he would not have scrupled to place the 
facts before her. But instead, she was faithful and 
loving. Each day brought new evidence of intrinsic 
worth in her character and mind. It was not a device 
betwixt love and position alone. For he believed that 
Miss Lyle, proud lady though she was, loved him as 
devotedly as little Barbara Grey had done. 

Hal Dorsey watched the countenance of his rival 
with evident satisfaction. He understood the conflict 
which was going on in Arthur Clifton's heart; and 
the evidence of the other's suffering was sweet to his 
jealous soul. 

While Mr. Clifton and Hal Dorsey were thus con- 
versing in the window recess, Barbara Grey was like- 
wise struggling against emotions which nearly over- 
powered her. 

Mrs. Edwards looked down into her face, and softly 
touched her arm with one delicate hand. 

"You and Mr. Clifton were speaking together?" 
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the lady questioned, with more of interest than she 
usually displayed. 

"He approached me, and I could not avoid th« 
ordeal," was the tremulous response. 

" Of course he was conscious of your identity?" 

"Yes." 

"And he tried to offer excuses for his conduct?" 

" I gave him no chance." 

" And you treated him — ? " 

" With cool civility." 

Mrs. Edwards smiled in languid approval. 

" Tou are doing very well, Miss Grey," she said. 

" It is very hard, Mrs. Edwards." 

" Of course. The experience is new to you. These 
episodes are hard for us all to bear; but they will 
come io us, and it is well for us to grow a little hard- 
ened. I am proud of you, Barbara. Do you realize 
that you are considered the most beautiful young lady 
present? Mr. Edwards is charmed with you." 

The lady bent another approving glance upon Bar- 
bara and then glided away. 

The latter cast a hasty glance about the apartment 
No one was noticing her at the moment, and yielding 
to an impulse to withdraw from the assemblage for a 
moment she made her way to the conservatory. 

It seemed to her that her countenance must betray 
some sign of the heart-struggle within. She must 
have a few moments in which to fortify herself anew. 

She wandered in among the aisles of flowers and 
evergreens, and sank upon a seat in a sequestered 
nook. 

The atmosphere was heavy with the odor emanating 
from a thousand blossoms. A soft light illumined 
the scene. The strains of a waltz floated thither from 
a hidden orchestra. The subdued murmur of voices 
was audible. 
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There was something in the sounds, the perfume 
and mellow lights, and cool shadows which were won- 
derfully soothing in their effect. To Barbara it all 
seemed like a transcript from some oriental tale, of 
which she was the heroine. That she was a member 
of this brilliant society ; that she was even a favorite 
among them all, seemed too strange to be true. In 
her humble existence she had never dreamed of any- 
thing like this. She knew that she was pretty — the 
envious glances of the Fairfield maidens had taught 
her this long ago. But in Fairfield there were no 
brilliant, fashionable belles. That she could ever rival 
in grace and beauty the wealthy queens of Boston 
society had not even entered her wildest dreams. 

Was she flattered and pleased with her success? In 
a certain sense she was. There is something fascinat- 
ing in triumph of any kind, and especially when that 
triumph is the fruit of some grace, or talent or power 
of our own. 

Barbara's reflections rendered her oblivious of time ; 
she almost forgot her pain and her surroundings. 
She was not aroused until a firm step and musical voice 
sounded close at hand. She sprang erect, white and 
trembling. The intruder was Arthur Clifton! 



CHAPTER XV. 

IN THE CONSERVATORY. 



Barbara flung out one hand, as though in mute ap- 
peal for the intruder to depart. But Mr. Clifton only 
paused and gazed down upon her with an expression of 
such intense anguish that the words that rose to her 
lips were repressed. 
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"I am unwelcome?" he huskily questioned. 

"Very," was the low yet firm response. 

"Why?" 

"Because I sought seclusion for a few moments, and 
did not care to be intruded upon." 

"Pardon me. But you do not know how I long to 
speak to you — to explain that which must look cow- 
ardly and unworthy in your eyes." 

He spoke humbly, pleadingly. 

"You wish to reinstate yourself as a friend," she 
flung back, a crimson flush dyeing her cheek. 

"Yes — and more." 

"You can not, Mr. Clifton. It is better that your 
summer's episode be forgotten by us both." 

"You are cruel — yet how can I blame you? My 
action must appear like flagrant cowardice to you." 

Barbara made a quick, deprecating gesture. 

"You are indulging in needless concern about me. 
My heart isn't broken; it does not devolve upon you 
to make amends for the result of your fickleness and 
folly," she coldly retorted. 

"Wait — will you not listen to what I have to say?" 

"If you will be very brief. I do not wish to attract 
attention by absence from among the guests." • 

"First let me tell you that I desire to fulfill the 
promise I made you up at Fairfield. • I told you then 
that I loved you and that I wished you to be my wife. 
I spoke those words in good faith — my only error was 
in speaking at all until I had gained a release from my 
engagement to Miss Lyle. That should have been my 
first step after discovering that she was not first, and 
never would be, in my heart. But I committed the 
folly, wronging her and unintentionally bringing un- 
happiness to you. At the time I did not think that 
Geraldine really cared for me, save in the superficial 
way which characterizes so many betrothals, where love 
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is to hold a place second to convenience in matrimony. 
But I underrated her. She really loves me, far beyond 
my deserts. Therefore I hesitated about inflicting a 
wound from which she might never recover— a wound 
to her pride and her confiding spirit This, Barbara, 
was my situation. Other obstacles have appeared; I 
went up to Fairfield to see you and tell you all. There 
I saw Herman Bradly, and he told me about the let- 
ter which he found and showed you. Tou were gone, 
and I knew not where." 

He paused in his rapid impassioned recital. Bar- 
bara had listened with downcast eyes, the color com- 
ing and going in her exquisite face. Now she looked 
up at him. There was a half scornful curl visible 
about her delicate lips. 

"Is this all?" she coldly askei 

"No, not all. If you knew what I have suffered; 
how I have longed to see you again — " 

"And all this time you have shown Miss Lyle, by 
no word or sign, that you did not care for her?" Bar- 
bara exclaimed. 

"I have deferred explaining until—" 

She interrupted again: 

"Until you could make sure that a reconciliation 
with me were possible." And then, as he hesitated for 
a moment, she added: 

"I have gained an insight into your character 
through the explanation you have made. Tou are 
weak, vacillating, cowardly. This is the verdict I have 
to pronounce. If you sought a more favorable one 
you sought in vain. Let this suflice; I must return to 
the parlors." 

She spoke in low, passionate tones; her eyes flashed, 
and upon conclusion she turned coldly away. 

He stayed her departure by a swift movement 

"Barbara!" he cried. 
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"That is not my name — to you!" 

"Then you refuse me your forgiveness?" 

"No; I will forgive and try to forget you." 

"Not that I have confessed my folly; I stand 
ready to repair the wrong so far as lies in my power." 

"Then render another confession to Miss Lyle." 

"I will — I must and then — ' 

"If she forgives you and will take you back, fulfil 
your promise to her." 

"lean not do that; I shall ask her to release me from 
my engagement." 

"She will doubtless grant your request" 

"And then, if I come to you?" 

"You will come in vain." 

He staggered backward, as though he had received 
a blow. The expression of pain in his eyes, his quiv- 
ering lips, his attitude, all testified to the intensity of 
his disappointment 

"Then you have really ceased — to — care forme?" 
he faltered. 

She looked up into his countenance ; her eyes met 
his; then they dropped, and she suddenly covered her 
face with her hands, a low, agonizing cry breaking 
from her lips. In a moment he was at her side; he 
had drawn her little dark head to His breast. 

"My darling, my poor, wronged Barbara!" he mur- 
mured, again and again. 

But only for a moment was he permitted to hold 
her thus. By a quick, impetuous movement she 
released herself. And, white and panting, she stood 
before him, anger, shame, love, all struggling for the 
mastery. 

"You love me; I know that you do, in spite of all!" 
Clifton exclaimed. 

"Yes, to my shame!" she replied. 

"Do not say that" 
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"It is to my shame, and I will conquer the senti- 
ment You have no right to come here and humiliate 
me so. Leave me now — and do not return." 

The gesture which emphasized the command was 
full of imperiousness. Still he lingered, vaguely hop- 
ing that she might alter her determination. 

"Would you send me away forever?" he huskily 
asked. 

"Yes." 

"Even though it make us both miserable all our 
lives?" 

"Go!" 

Slowly, gropingly, he moved away, his thoughts 
dazed, his sight blurred, his limbs trembling beneath 
him. 

Barbara watched him until his tall figure disappeared 
beyond the flowering foliage. Then, under the terrible 
reaction to her overwrought nerves, she sank back 
upon the low seat, white, faint, breathless. 

She did not swoon. Instead, she sat for several 
minutes like one in a trance, scarcely conscious of her 
surroundings or the lapse of time. 

She was aroused by the sound of approaching foot- 
steps. In an instant she was alive to her situation, 
and as Mr. Edwards confronted her, only the increased 
pallor of her cheeks indicated the intense excitement 
through which she had so recently passed. 

"So I have found you at last, like a bird of para- 
dise in the midst of flowers, and outvying them in 
loveliness." 

It was Mr. Edwards who spoke. His deep tones 
were low and earnest; his wonderful eyes, full of their 
mesmeric charm, rested upon the face of the girl. 

"I hope you have not been looking for me long?" 
she returned, slowly rising from the low seat 

"For several minutes. It can not be expected that 
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the most brilliant star of all can absent herself from 
the firmament without being missed directly. You 
look a little pale, Miss Grey. The unusual excitement 
is too much ior your nerves, I fear." 

"Yes — it is all very new and strange to me, as you 
are awara I am very — tired!" 

She hesitated for a word to express her feelings. Mr. 
Edwards' magnetic glance became soft with solicitude. 

"Shall I not bring you a glass of wine ?" he asked. 

"Thank you, no. The stimulant will cause greater 
depression afterwards, and I do not really need it 
Shall we not return to the drawing-room?" 

"There is no need for haste if you are not suffi- 
ciently recovered from your weariness," 

"I am much better, thank you." 

"And you think we had better return?" 

She looked up at him in vague surprise. He was 
smiling in the nfatchless way Jhich Js all his own. 

"I think it best," she quietly replied. 

"Perhaps it is," he acquiesced. 

Accepting his proffered arm, she permitted him to 
lead her forth under the brilliant lights and among the 
guests. 

She cast a swift glance around the rooms as she 
passed through them, in quest of Arthur Clifton. 

But he was not in sight. In another moment she 
found herself beside the grand piano, led thither with- 
out volition of her own will. 

Geraldine Lyle was seated at the instrument, her 
fingers fluttering over the ivory keys which were 
scarcely whiter than they. 

"Miss Lyle will play, and you shall sing, Miss 
Grey," some one said to her, with a persuasiveness 
which was almost imperative. 

The speaker was Mrs. Edwards; she was languidly 
smiling; she gently pushed the girl toward the piano. 
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A strange, half -exalted mood came over her, absorb- 
ing all her consciousness. Without a word sh© 
advanced to the side of her rival, who glanced up at 
her, smiling. 

In another moment GeraJdine Lyle's white fingers 
were invoking a low, sweet prelude. Then the voice 
of the singer burst forth, tremulous at first, but 
quickly becoming firm, clear, and full of a melody 
such as had never been possible to Barbara Grey until 
then. 
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babbaba's triumph. 

It was a simple little ballad, in words, at least. But 
there was a power behind its simplicity; the power to 
accord to certain human heart-strings which are seldom 
caused to vibrate in harmony. This power was inter- 
preted with marvelous sweetness by the voice of 
Barbara Grey. That she possessed a wonderful voice 
Mrs. Edwards and others who had heard her sing were 
well aware. But never before had she been. capable of 
rendering such thrilling melody through its tones. 
Her excitement,her strange exaltation of spirit, resulting 
from the intense nervous strain to which she was sub- 
jected, caused absolute self-forgetfulness such as would 
have been otherwise impossible. 

A rapt silence fell upon the assemblage. It lasted 
until the song ended, and then followed a subdued 
murmur of applause. 

There were those among them who would have ren- 
dered to perfection the most difficult of operatic selec- 
tions, yet they could not have so affected their hearers 
as did Barbara Grey in her simple song. There was 

7 
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an undercurrent of sadness in her clear, sweet voice, 
which made the music doubly impressive. 

Barbara turned from the instrument, outwardly calm, 
yet unusually pale. 

Geraldine Lyle rose and came to her side; and hers 
were the first congratulations she received. 

"I never heard such a voice nor such expression as 
yours, Miss Grey!" Geraldine earnestly exclaimed. • 

Barbara looked into her rival's face with sudden 
penetration. She saw a fair, gentle face, full of refine- 
ment, with deep blue eyes, in whose depths sincerity 
and genuine admiration were expressed. 

Barbara was filled with a sudden yearning toward 
her rival — a feeling which was the opposite of jealous 
hatred. 

"She must suffer as well as I, in consequence of 
Arthur Clifton's mistake!" was the reflection that 
flashed through Barbara's mind. 

In that moment she was tempted to seek an oppor- 
tunity and tell Geraldine Lyle alL But she quickly 
rejected the thought 

"I am glad you were pleased with the song ; I feared 
you would all laugh at it," she said, in response to 
words of praise which were bestowed upon her. 

She saw Arthur Clifton standing in the background, 
as though he shrank from approaching nearer. She 
saw, too, that the pallor of his countenance had disap- 
peared*; in its place was a dark glow. He did not even 
glance toward Barbara. There was an odd sort of 
excitement in his movements ; he was holding an ani- 
mated discussion with two flaxen-haired young ladies 
who were of the society-butterfly character, and who 
were impressed by Barbara's song in the same degree 
as they would have been by the trill of a canary. And 
during the rest of the evening's festivities Clifton 
avoided Barbara; not once, even, did his glance meet 
hers. 
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After the guests had departed, Barbara repaired to 
her own apartments. She was white, enervated, her 
mind confused, her pulse weak, yet feverishly rapid. 
She seated herself by an open window and inhaled the 
cool, fresh air which came in fitful gusts. She strove 
to review in her mind the events of the evening ; she 
tried to recall an abstract of what had been said to her; 
of the compliments which had poured in upon her; of 
the many evidences of her success. But she could not 
do so. All was confusion in her mind, and the pleasant 
episodes of the evening were overshadowed by clouds 
which she strove in vain to banish. 

A light knock sounded upon her door. She rose and 
opened it Mrs. Edwards, pale and languid, crossed 
the threshold and sank upon an easy chair. 

"Well, Barbara?" she asked, as the girl crouched 
upon a hassock near her and looked up into her face. 

"I am very, very tired, was the low response, 
uttered almost plaintively. 

" Have you enjoyed your new experience of to-night ?" 
Mrs. Edwards questioned. 

" Yes, except for — " 

" Whom ?" 

"Mr. Clifton, of course." 

A faint flush tinged the girl's cheeks; there was a 
flutter about her lips. 

Mrs. Edwards bent forward and took one of Barbara's 
hands in both her own, and caressed it in her gentle 
way. 

"And his presence made you miserable, I suppose," 
the lady went on. 

" Not quite that Had he not persisted in seeking 
an interview I should have maintained my apparent 
indifference." 

"Then he sought an interview?" 

"Yes, and gained one." - 
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"How?" 

"He followed me to the conservatory. I could not 
avoid him there, without attracting the notice of others." 

"What did he say to you, Barbara?" 

"He tried to explain his fickle action — he did explain 
it" 

"And you were satisfied?" 

" That he spoke the truth ?" ^ 

"Yes." 

" I do not know, Mrs. Edwards. I — I think he did." 

"And did he say that he loved you still?" 

"Yes." 

"AndGeraldine?" 

" That he should ask her to release him from their 
engagement" 

" And return to you ? " 

" That is what he wished to do." 

" Did you consent? " 

"No." 

" My brave, brave girl! " 

Mrs. Edwards had spoken with sudden warmth ; she 
bent forward and kissed the pale, cool cheeks of her 
protege. 

Barbara's eyes filled with tears. 

" You do not know what it cost me to refuse — oh, 
you do not know! " she cried in passionate accents. 

"I know that it cost you keen heart-pangs, Barbara." 

" And you think I did right ? " 

" In rejecting Mr. Clifton — yes." 

" Yet you do not know all the circumstances, Mrs. 
Edwards. They are extenuating, I think." 

"You may repeat them if you are not too tired." 

Barbara complied, giving a disconnected repetition 
of Arthur Clifton's eloquent plea. 

" It is too bad — it is cruel ! " Mrs. Edwards exclaimed, 
wi£h; ct ,\etLe?i$nt gesture. 
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" And you think Mr. Clifton is blamable for all ? " 
Barbara eagerly asked. 

" In a measure, yes. And yet, if what he says be 
true, it is all the result of his own weakness. He 
should not have made love to you — plighted a troth 
with you even — without giving you his full confidence. 
He led you on blindly; he shut his own eyes to the 
danger; he gave himself up to the pleasure of a new 
heart conquest, without counting the cost. He wronged 
you half unwittingly, but his wrong toward Miss Lyle 
was almost deliberate. His crime was like that of the 
bank cashier who borrows secretly the funds intrusted 
to his keeping, intending to return them and make 
everything right at some future day. He intended 
no crime, yet he committed one, and he must suffer for 
it, and so must others, the same as though it had been 
deliberate and intentional He eased his conscience 
with the assurance that an honorable release from Ger- 
aldine should afterward be obtained. Yet he dared 
not tell you of his engagement to another, knowing 
that you would repel his advances. Arthur Clifton 
would doubtless act honorably now, whatever the cost 
But he has perpetrated a wrong, and it can not be 
righted in a lifetime. And, again, he should not have 
sought you to-night as he did, and endeavored to 
obtain a renewal of your promises. He has not yet 
obtained his freedom; he had no right to speak to you 
of love; in doing so, he repeated and strengthened 
the wrong toward Miss Lyle, and it was likewise an 
insult to you." 

Mrs. Edwards spoke in her deliberate, half languid 
way. Yet her remarks were full of wisdom; they 
indicated a clearness of perception, a maturity of judg- 
ment of which one would have scarce thought her pos- 
sessed. 

Barbara saw the truth more clearly than she had 
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clone before. She was assured that her action had 
been the wisest, even though she had been doubtful as 
to its wisdom at the time. Her heart had urged her 
to listen to the plea of her lover and to yield. She 
had well nigh succumbed to the impulse; only the 
thought of her beautiful rival, whose life she would be 
the means of blighting, withheld her from yielding. 

" I'm glad that you think I did right, Mrs. Edwards," 
Barbara tremulously declared as her benefactress 
ceased speaking. 

The lady kissed her again, and then went from the 
room in silence. But the tear which she had left 
behind, upon the fair cheek of the girl, testified to the 
sincerity of her sympathy more eloquently than words 
could have done. 

The next day Barbara and Lilly went out for a walk. 
They wandered to the Public Garden, and strolled 
along the pleasant, winding paths. The autumn frosts 
had blighted the flowers ; the green grass and shrub- 
bery had lost its freshness; and the paths and seats, 
which in summer-time are so inviting, were now 
deserted and cheerless. 

The day itself was cold and dreary, with a chill, 
gusty wind, and alternate clouds and sunshine. 

Lilly soon expressed a desire to return to the man- 
sion ; and Barbara, oppressed with a sense of gloom, 
was glad to comply. They had scarce began retracing 
their steps, however, when they were intercepted by 
Hal Dorsey. The man's face was black with passion; 
he bent a fierce gaze upon the face of Barbara; the 
latter paused, surprised, apprehensive. 
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AN ENEMY. 

" So I have found you at last, Miss Grey!' 

It was Hal Dorsey who spoke; his voice was husky 
with suppressed anger. 

Barbara shrank away from him, a rift of pallor 
crossing her cheeks. Lilly clung to her hand, an 
expression of wonder upon her sweet, childish face. 

"Were you looking for me, Mr. Dorsey?" Barbara 
asked, not knowing what to say. 

"Well, yes." 

His response was uttered with odd abruptness, and 
sharply, he added: 

"You haven't the sense I credited you with, Miss 
Grey!" 

"Haven't I? I'm sorry." 

Barbara was mystified; she was vaguely apprehensive, 
but the man's harshness of tone and rudeness of lan- 
guage nettled her, and a flash of defiance came into 
her brown eyes. 

" Do you know that you have me to thank for your 
triumph of last night?" Dorsey demanded. 

" My triumph? I do not understand." 

" Of course not Perhaps you are not aware that 
you were pronounced the most beautiful among all 
the society belles who were present at the Edwards 
reception. 

"No, I was not aware of it" 

" Well, you were. And but for me you would not 
have had the opportunity to play the queen as you 
did." 
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"You mean that I have you to thank for my situa- 
tion/ 1 

"Yes." 

" I believe you have informed me of my obligations 
to you before. I'm sorry I can not discharge them." 

"You might have done so had you not been so 
stubborn." 

" Please explain. If you persist in speaking by para- 
ble you wiAave t/ezpSund you/meanfng^fter- 
ward." 

Dorsey muttered an imprecation; he drew apace 
nearer the girl; there was a baleful light in his pierc- 
ing, black eyes. 

" Do you think I took the trouble to prevail upon 
my sister to employ you without an object of my own ?" 
he demanded. 

"No, I do not. I expected that you would require 
some return for the unsolicited favor," Barbara quietly 
retorted. 

" Then you are not unwilling to make a return?" 

" It will depend greatly upon what you require." 

Dorsey made an impatient gesture. 

" How discreet you are," he exclaimed. 

" It is safer that I should be, Mr. Dorsey." 

" I don't ask anything of you that is not for your 
best interests as well as my own. All I ask is, that 
you make the most of your opportunities, as any sensible 
girl in your circumstances ought to do." 
- " Thanks for your counsel, Mr. Dorsey. But you 
will oblige me by being more explicit," 

"Can't you see what I mean? You refused to be 
reconciled with Arthur Clifton last night" 

A deep, dark flush suffused the cheeks of Barbara. 
It was not a flush of embarrassment, but of keen, burn- 
ing indignation. 

"So you, too, were an eavesdropper?" she exclaimed, 
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recalling the similar actions of Herman Bradly tip at 
Fairfield. 

" No, I was not. I did not overhear your interview." 
Dorsey hastened to say. 

" How then do you know anything about it?" 

" Clifton told me." 

" He told you? I can not credit it" 

"It is true — he told me, and less than an hour ago." 

" Then he is more of a knave than I supposed him 
to be." 

" Tou judge him too hastily, Miss Grey. It was not 
his fault that he revealed your secret I knew all 
about the case before, you see. In fact I am very 
anxious that you and Clifton should marry each other." 

" Why, pray, are you so eager for that end?" 

" Because I love Miss Lyle — now you have the pith 
of the matter ; now you can see why I wished you to 
come here ; why I was exasperated by your refusal to 
accept Clifton's explanations and to make him happy. 
Tou were too hasty in refusing him. He has made a 
blunder, but there is no need for you to suffer by it 
There are not many girls who would refuse to be raised 
from your position to such an one as that Arthur Clifton 
can give you." 

Barbara saw the situation clearly now. She saw 
that Dorsey desired to separate Arthur and Geraldine 
Lyle, and that it was his purpose to use her as an 
instrument to accomplish his purpose. Therefore her 
refusal to accept Mr. Clifton set Dorsey' s plans wholly 
at naught 

The indignant glow upon * her countenance did not 
vanish. She drew herself up haughtily; there was a 
defiant curl about her lips. 

" So you think me capable of acting contrary to con- 
scientious principles for the sake of securing a position 
in society?" she asked. 
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" I think yon would show more common sense in so 
doing than by rejecting such a chance." 

" You have mistaken my character, sir." 

Barbara grasped the hand of Lilly Edwards more 
tightly and essayed to pass on. But Dorsey caught 
her even almost fiercely. 

" I'm not through talking with you yet !" he exclaimed. 

" Then you must wait until another time. It is cold 
and disagreeable here; I can not remain." 

He did not release her arm. There was a determined 
light in his eyes which impelled her to comply with his 
wishes tp hear what he had to say. 

" Tou must hear me out, Miss Gray — I'm not a man 
to brook trifling!" he said. 

" Go on, then. But bear in mind that I shall listen 
only to respectful language; that I am not to be 
frightened or cajoled." 

The man smiled, showing his white teeth. 

"I have seen Clifton this morning, and we had a 
brief but important interview. Tou see, I have threat- 
ened him with complete exposure to the world if he 
refuses to give up Geraldine. If he doesn't tell her 
the truth, or a part of it, then I shall do so. That is 
his situation." 

"That would be cruel — cowardly!" cried Barbara 
with a vehement gesture. 

" Perhaps so, but it can't be helped. I have made 
the threat and I shall execute it." 

"But it is not his fault that I have rejected him." 

" Of course not. And this is precisely the point I 
wish to bring to your notice. He is willing to do what 
is right and just But you will not permit him." 

" I am not obliged to accept him, Mr. Dorsey, but I 
do not stand in the way of his confessing the truth to 
Miss Lyle. Indeed, I believe it to be his duty to tell 
her all, and I advised him to do so." 
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"Oh, yes, so you did! And you thought he would 
do it, I suppose; but you were mistaken. There is 
more than one consideration involved. His uncle's for- 
tune is^ threatened with disaster; a loan has been 
secured from the father of Miss Lyle; exposure now 
would cause a withdrawal of the loan. Then the for- 
tune of Geoffrey Clifton would be swept away, like a 
mist in a summer breeze. That would be pretty hard 
for Arthur to bear, and he will not bring about the 
disaster if he can help it. Tou can win his promise 
to marry you, which is just what he wishes to do. But 
otherwise he will cling to his chances with Miss Lyle, 
unless forced to give her up." 

Barbara listened without interrupting. When he 
ceased speaking all the color had faded from her 
cheeks, and it was also evident that she had grown 
weak and tremulous. 

"Why are you telling me this, Mr. Dorsey?" she 
asked, looking up into his face. 

"That you may know to what straits Clifton is 
pushed." 

"I can not help him. 1 

" Yes, you can." 

"How?" 

" He had rather possess you than Geraldine Lyle 
with her fortune." 

" And you think I will accept him for his sake ?" 

" Yes, and for your own." 

" I can not do so. It would be a wrong to Miss Lyle; 
it would be aiding him to triumph in his faithless folly. 
I should not be happy." 

" Then you refuse?" 

" I refuse to be cajoled, Mr. Dorsey. I am free; I 
shall use my freedom." 

"Even if you incur my enmity?" 

" Even if I incur the enmity of the whole world!" 
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CHAPTEE XVm. 

GEOFFREY CLIFTON'S ADVIOE. 

"How do we stand now, Arthur? Or haven't you 
looked matters up since investing the loan? You seem 
to take about the same interest in our financial affairs 
as' though you were an Egyptian mummy." 

The speaker was Geoffrey Clifton. He was in his 
accustomed seat by the window; and his accustomed 
fretfulness seemed to have increased. His tone was 
querulous; his brows contracted; his mouth drawn 
down at the corners, as though prepared for a tirade 
of fault-finding. Arthur had just entered. The 
young man's countenance bore traces of care; he was 
unusually pale. 

He advanced and took a seat opposite his uncle. 
The action was taken in silence, and the old man began 
to nestle impatiently in his chair before Arthur spoke. 

"I have attended to the accounts faithfully, and 
nothing has been neglected that I could do," he said 
at last, speaking deliberately. 

"Well, that isn't telling how we stand," the other 
retorted. 

"I think we shall come out all right, uncle." 

"You think so." 

"It is too early to speak positively." 

There was a brief interval of silence. Then the old 
man burst forth again ; 

"Arthur, what are you waiting for?" 

"I do not understand, uncle." 

"Why don't you and Geraldine marry and have it 
done with?" 
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ion't yon wait for the millennium? I tell 
u put the affair off another month something 
m to separate you. Mark my words, Arthur I" 
io you entertain such a possibility, uncle?" 
t know, unless it is because I've been dream- 
: nights for the last week. Last night I 
nat you were dead. Night before, I was 
nd two or three nights ago I dreamt that you 
Idine had quarrelled, and that somebody tried 
me of you, I can't tell which. And then I 
p in my chair here this morning, and it 

me that you and Miss Lyle were here in 
and somebody was trying to carry her of£ 

1 and looked on, as if yon didn't care, while 
calling to you for help, and I was scolding 
ou didn't bestir yourself. When I woke up I 
nth perspiration. And these dreams haunt 
and more, Arthur." 

>ung man was silent for several moments, 
ast, when he spoke, his voice was slightly 

nustn't allow Buch vagaries to trouble you, 

a said, with poorly simulated carelessness. 

aldn't, eh? Then why are you so uneasy, Td 

ow?" 

cot feeling well to-day ; your gloomy dreams 

;h to make any one nervous." 

are, Arthur! You're keeping something from 

< use to deny it. You haven't been yourself 

got back from Fairfield. What is the trouble 

'ou and Geraldine?" 

ag" 

it had no trouble, eh?" 
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"Not with her." 

"With whom then?" 

"No one, except — " 

"Well, why don't you spit out the whole truth?" 

Arthur suddenly faced his uncle. The latter saw then 
how pale were the young man's cheeks. 

"I'm harassed almost to distraction!" he cried, 
impetuously. 

"Harassed — how?" the elder Clifton demanded, the 
lines upon his brow growing deeper, his voice more 
harsh. 

"I can not tell you," was the decisive response. 

"Can't tell me, eh?" 

"No." 

"Think it's none of my affair, perhaps?" 

"I did not say that* Uncle Geoffrey." 

The old man changed his tactics. He was curious; 
he was likewise vaguely alarmed. Naturally he 
thought of his unsettled finances. 

"Are our affairs worse off than I've thought?" he 
asked, bending slightly forward. 

"No, no." 

"If they are don't keep it back. I shall find it out 
as sure as I live." 

"I'm keeping nothing back concerning your fortune." 

"Then you are short of money ?" 

"I have plenty for my needs." 

"Why don't you tell me what is the matter, then?" 

"I said I could not tell you — at least, not at pres- 
ent. Please do not importune me, for it will do no 
good." 

"You've no right to keep anything from me, Arthur. 
I'm your guardian, bear in mind!" 

The old gentleman was beside himself with mingled 
curiosity and anger. His withered cheeks were flushed ; 
he gesticulated vehemently. 
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Arthur arose and went to his side, 

"Do not speak like that, Uncle Geoffrey," he implored, 
real anguish in his tones. 

"How shall I speak? Do you think I'm going to 
have you abide under my roof and carry secrets about 
with you that you can't intrust to me? I tell you I 
have a right to know if you are in trouble, no matter 
what it is. If you've been swindling me, tell me so, and 
I'll forgive you whether you deserve it or not If 
you've been getting dissipated or gambled, and made a 
fool of yourself generally, make a clean breast of it. 
I shan't promise not to scold, for you'll deserve it. 
But I shall forgive it all in the end, for I can't harbor 
anything against you if I try." 

There was a slight tremor in Geoffrey Clifton's tone 
at the close of his characteristic speech. And Arthur 
averted his face again, this time to hide tears which 
had filled his eyes despite all effort to keep them back. 

"Thank you, uncle," he returned, his own voice 
shaking a little. And after a momentary pause he 
added: 

"You have been a kind and patient friend, and if I 
could confide my trouble to any one I should make a 
confidant of you." 

There was another interval of silence. Then, in a 
changed voice, the old gentleman asked: 

"Will you do me a favor, Arthur?" 

"Gladly, if it lies in my power," was the quick 
response. 

4 *lt does if you can get Miss Lyle to agree." 

"What is it?" 

"That you marry within a fortnight. 

"That is rather short notice. You forget that a lady 
requires a longer period than that in which to prepare 
a suitable wardrobe." 

"Pshaw, Arthur! You've told me that Geraldine has 
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been making her preparations for a month past She 
can be ready in two weeks, if you ask it as a special 
favor. You know she desires a private wedding, and 
there need be no further delay." 

Arthur mused a moment 

The proposition of his uncle struck him favorably. 
If he was to marry Geraldine, why should he delay 
longer? He felt sure that she would gladly 
name an early day for the consummation of their 
engagement Once married, he would have nothing to 
fear from Hal Dorsey. Barbara had rejected hiih ; he 
was in honor bound to Miss Lyle; her heart was at 
stake. He no longer deceived himself concerning his 
sentiment for Geraldine. He did not love her with 
that absorbing, worshipful passion which he felt for 
Barbara Grey, and it was not possible ever to do 
so. Yet he regarded her with more than a friendly 
regard, for such love as hers could not fail to call 
forth more than light friendship in return. She was 
devoted, trustful, confiding. She was very beautiful, 
too, and he felt there must be something phenomenal 
in his own nature that it refused to respond fully to her 
affection. 

"That sounds sensible, Arthur," he declared 
something of brightness illumining his withered 
face. 

Reflecting thus he came quickly to a decision. 

"If I can gain Geraldine' s consent to a speedy mar- 
riage your wishes shall be complied with, uncle, he 
declared, speaking with deliberate decisiveness. 

The senior Clifton made a quick gesture of delight 

"Don't delay about getting her consent," he added, 
as though he feared that the promise would be forgotten 
or neglected. 

"There shall be no delay. Indeed, I am as eager 
for the wedding day to arrive as you are. " 

8 
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"I should s*y you ought to be, I declare," Geoffrey 
Clifton dryly retorted. 

Now that Arthur had decided upon a course he was 
impatient to carry out his plan. Within an hour he 
was at the Lyle mansion and enjoying a tete-a-tete 
with Geraldina She listened to his proposition with 
drooping gaze and deepening color. His words were 
uttered with something of his old-time eagerness of 
tone and expression. 

"A fortnight!" she repeated, her voice very low, a 
slight flutter about her lips. 

"Isn't it possible for you to be ready then? Uncle 
Geoffrey is impatient and — so am I." 

She raised her eyes to his ; they were alight with 
joy; they dropped again with tremulous coyness. 

"I am ready now. Of course we must have a little 
time for final preparation. I will speak to mamma." 

And thus within a few hours the matter was settled. 
Two weeks hence there would be a quiet wedding at 
the Lyle residence. The preparations went forward 
smoothly; the days were fair and placid, not a shadow 
was visible. 



OHAPTEE XIX. 

BARBARA AND MR. EDWARDS. 

"Quite a pensive expression, ma chere!" 

Barbara started from her reverie, a flush of embar- 
rassment mantling her cheeks. 

She was seated in her favorite retreat in the Edwards' 
conservatory. A book lay upon her lap; it was open 
at the title page; but she was not reading, and had not 
been, beyond the title itsell 

As she glanced up at the speaker it was evident 
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from her slight look of annoyance that the intrusion 
was not a welcome one. Mr. Edwards noted the look 
and raised one hand to his beard with a nervous 
motion, as though he feared that he had presumed too 
far in thus intruding. 

"I was in a reflective rather than pensive mood," 
Barbara returned, a smile lighting her face. 

Mr. Edwards gazed down at her with undisguised 
admiration in his handsome eyes. 

" Whatever the mood it is very becoming to you," 
he said. 

" Then it were a pity to interrupt it," was the quick 
retort. 

The man smiled in his rare fashion. • It was evident 
that he was fully aware of his own powers of fascina- 
tion. It is barely possible that he overrated them; 
some men do. Not seeming to notice her implied 
rebuke, he carelessly said: 

"Perhaps I interrupted pleasing day-dreams, Miss 
Grey?" 

"You did not, sir," she replied. 

" Tou will not deny that you were dreaming ? " 

" I told you that I was in a reflective mood. [Reflect- 
ions are not dreams, are they?" 

"I think not, necessarily. But reflections are prone 
to drift one into dreamland." 

"Perhaps, if one's brain be indolent. That is a 
habit peculiar to those who dwell in torrid climes, 
however." 

" Ah! — Cuba, for instance?" 

"Yes." 

Mr. Edwards laughed, low and musically. Barbara 
did not glance at him. She knew, however, that his 
magnetic eyes were faced upon her. 

" I am a native of Boston," he said, after a brief inter- 
val of silence. 
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"I should never have suspected it," she commented 

"You should not?" 

" Never." 

"May I inquire why ? " 

" Because you appear like a native of some tropical 
clime." 

" Possibly I do. I have spent the greater part of 
twenty years in Cuba; and, to all intents and purposes 
I am a Cuban." 

"You must be greatly pleased with the climate and 
people to remain there so constantly." 

"It is the people rather than the climate that charms 
me." 

" Are they, then, so agreeable ? " 

" I find them so. The Cubans are mostly of Spanish 
origin, you know. They are indolent, impulsive, pas- 
sionate. It isn't desirable to offend them; but as a 
rule they are prompt to repay a favor as well as an 
injury." 

Barbara gazed away through the flowery vistas; she 
tapped the floor absently with her foot 

" The Cuban ladies are beautiful, I have heard it 
said," she remarked, after a brief pause. 

"There are those who are beautiful, and there are 
many who are ugly. The younger, the more beautiful, 
as a rule — after passing childhood, of course. I have 
met only one or two American ladies who can compare 
with them." 

Mr. Edwards said this a trifle absently. He, too, 
was apparently absorbed in the contemplation of the 
flowers and ferns. 

" Of course Mrs. Edwards is one of those to whom 
your allusion applies?" Barbara questioned without 
looking at him. 

He made a quick gesture. 

" She is not," he declared, almost vehemently. 
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She glanced at him then. There was rebuke in the 
curve of her lips and the flash of her eyes. 

He met her gaze with a smile and said: 

"You are surprised, Miss Grey?" 

"Not exacti/; rather I an? disappointed," she 
replied. 

" Disappointed — how?" 

" In you. I had hoped — " 

" Tou had hoped that what you have heard about 
me was not true," he interrupted, still smiling. 

Her cheeks flushed. She saw that he penetrated 
her reflections, and that he was boldly inviting her 
rebukes. 

" Why should I not hope for good rather than evil?" 
she returned, after a brief pause. 

" Tou should, of course. I do not know how black 
Mrs. Edwards has painted me, but — " 

She interrupted him this time by an indignant ges- 
ture. 

"She has never spoken ill of you!" Barbara cried, 
warmly. 

"Ah! Then I may have misjudged her." 

"Tou surely have if you have suspected that she was 
so treacherous as to cast reproach upon your good 
name in your absence. She is a true, noble woman, 
and she loves you better than — " 

She hesitated; Edwards laughed and supplied: 

"Better than I deserved, eh?" 

" Tes," she admitted, so decisively that a slight 
frown flashed across Mr. Edwards' usually placid 
countenance. 

There was another brief interval of silence. A rift 
of sunlight came in, and quivered upon the many 
hued leaves of a begonia- vex. Barbara's gaze rested 
upon it, while her^onghte became agfin deeply 
absorbed. 
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Mr. Edwards drew a pace nearer and lightly touched 
her hand. 

"I will tell you something which ought to please 
you, if you wish to hear it," he abruptly declared, in 
a changed tone. 

Startled so suddenly from her absent mood, Bar- 
bara mechanically asked: 

"What is it, sir?" 

" We were speaking of beautiful women, were we 
not?" 

"Yes." 

" And I said I had met only one or two in America 
yvho would compare in beauty with the Cuban ladies?" 

" I remember." 

"Well, I have met only one here who surpassed 
them. That one is far more charming, in person and 
speech, than the most vivacious Cuban damsel I ever 
saw. Her name is Barbara Grey." 

A vivid blush suffused the cheeks and brow of Miss 
Grey. His declaration had been unexpected; it was 
spoken with quiet earnestness; his hand still rested, 
half caressingly, upon hers. 

She rose slowly to her feet and turned an indignant 
gaze upon him — a gaze which ought to have caused 
him to regret his speech. 

" Tou have no right to say that to me ! " she exclaimed, 
in a low, quivering voice. 

" Hadn't I ? Then you do not like compliments ? " 

'• Not from one who should bestow them elsewhere." 

"I can not bestow them where they are not merited. 
Ought I to tell Mrs. Edwards that I think her more 
beautiful than any one else in the world when it is not 
true?" 

"Perhaps not." 

" Yet you consider it very wrong for me to pay you 
a sincere compliment?" 
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" Tou know it is wrong — you know that your wife's 
heart is breaking under your neglect and your con- 
stant absence. She knows that you are indifferent to 
her; that you care more for the world and the adulta- 
tion of strangers than for your home and her love. 
And upon the same impulse that sends you away from 
home, making you disloyal in heart and ambition, you 
pay me a compliment such as, I have no doubt, you 
scatter broadcast among your fair acquaintances in 
Cuba! I consider such remarks as insulting in the 
highest degree." 

Barbara Grey had never looked more beautiful than 
then, with the indignant flush upon her cheeks, and 
resolute, earnest fire in the depths of her dusky 
eyes. 

Mr. Edwards drew backward a pace; he returned 
her gaze with one of quiet, yet respectful admiration. 
He did not seem in the least abashed or resentful 
Instead, he assumed an air which was at once respectful, 
even deferential 

" Believe me, I did not dream of offering insult," he 
exclaimed, so earnestly that Barbara was made to half 
regret her hasty speech. And before she could speak, 
he went on: " Tour rebuke is fully deserved, however; 
I merit even greater. Tet no one dared ever speak to 
me as you have done— not even my wife. I wonder 
why I do not experience greater resentment toward 
you. On the contrary, however, I can not help respect- 
ittg y° u more for the frankness you have shown. I 
believe, Miss Grey, that you possess the power of 
reforming me. I wish you would try.'' 

Barbara glanced up at him in surprise. She strove 
to read in the expression of his magnetic eyes the real 
significance of his singular remarks. But she could 
not do so beyond a seeming earnestness which she 
could scarce credit as genuine. There had been no 
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trace of irony in tone or accent Indeed, his air 
approached humility. 

She was at a loss for a reply. She wished that she 
might at that moment seek the adviceof Mrs. Edwards. 
She felt sure that the clear reason of that lady would 
make the duty clear. But she had no time then to 
consult any one. Mr. Edwards stood before her in 
silence, as though waiting for her to respond to the l 

wish he had expressed. 

" How — how can I reform you?" she faltered at last 

" By showing that you do not despise me — by becom- 
ing my friend." 

She hesitated again; then said: 

" I shall not despise you unless you fully merit it 
I will remain your friend until you prove yourself 
unworthy. Will that accomplish the — the reform you 
seek?" 

"It will." 

" And you will remain in Boston until — " 

" I must return to Cuba in a fortnight," he declared, 
as she hesitated. And seeing her disappointment he 
added: 

"But I shall not go alone, if you are true to ydur 
word." 

" What do you mean ? " 

"That you and Mrs. Edwards shall accompany me. 
If you refuse to go, I shall return alone." 

" Perhaps she will not consent" 

"There is little doubt on that score." 

" Then we will leave it for her to decide." 

" And if she favors ihe project you will go ? " 

Barbara hesitated only a moment She little dreamed ! 

how momentous were to be the results of her deci- ! 

i 

sion. 

"I will go!" she declared, [a flush of anticipation 
mantling her cheeks. 



i.-- 
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OHAPTEE XX 

THE REVELATION. 

" There is a man below who wishes to speak with 
you, Miss Geraldine. He says that his business is 
very important" ' 

Mis 8 Lyle's exquisite lips parted in vague wonder as 
the girl uttered the strange announcement. Only 
three days hence her wedding was to take place, and 
she was busy with the many little details which always 
crowd each other at such a time. 

"A man — to see me!" she echoed, staring at the 
servant 

"Yes, miss." 

"Who is he?" 

" A stranger, I think. I asked him for his card, and 
you ought to have seen him stare at me. Then he said 
that it didn't matter about his name, but I must say to 
you that his business was important and very private 
in its nature." 

The girl said this with a grimace and an evident 
attempt to imitate the tone and accent of the stranger. 

"How did the man appear? Is he young or old?" 
questioned Miss Lyle, still undecided whether to humor 
the request of the stranger or not 

" He isn't very old — I guess he would appear quite 
young if he was only shaved. But his face is frouzy, 
and I should say that he was never inside a fine house 
before. He looks honest I shouldn't be afraid of 
him if I were you." 

" Oh, I'm not afraid, Norah; I will go right down. 
I wonder what can be the important business of this 
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man ? It must be that he is a beggar of some sort, or 
an itinerant vendor who has resorted to this ruse for 
securing attention." 

Without further hesitation Miss Lyle descended to 
the reception-room. The apartment was pervaded by 
a subdued light As she entered she dimly saw a mar 
standing near the middle of the room. He turned 
slowly toward her, advanced in a slouching, awkward 
manner, and raised one hand to his head in an em- 
barassed way. 

"lam Miss Lyle, whom you wished to see," Geral- 
dine said, wishing to relieve the man's embarass- 
ment 

"Yes, I thought like enough," was the response, 
uttered a trifle f alteringly. And then, as though sum- 
moning resolution, he added: 

" I've come on an important arrant, miss." 

Then he hesitated. 

"Does your errand concern me, sir?" 

" Well, I should rather say it did. And it concerns 
somebody else, too." 

"Go on, pleasa My curiosity is tantalizingly 
piqued already." 

Geraldine said this with a half -repressed smile, 
which her visitor failed to observe. 

The man shifted his feet and thrust one hand into 
a pocket With the other he clung tenaciously to his 
slouch hat, which he had sufficient presence of mind to 
drop before the lady entered. . 

" What Pve got to tell you is about Mr. Clifton. He 
stopped up in our town last summer, and I got some 
'quainted with him." 

Again the man hesitated. At the same time he eyed 
Miss Lyle with furtive curiosity, and he was evidently 
pleased to see her bend forward with a slight expres- 
sion of eagerness. 
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"You are from Fairfield?" she said, in a tone of stir- 
prise. 

" Yes, I s'pose I am. Maybe Clifton mentioned me 
to you? More likely he didn't, though. I'm Herman 
Bradly." 

" He never mentioned your name to me, I'm sure. 
You were one of the friends who helped to make his 
sojourn so agreeable, I presume?" 

"You're mistaken, ma'am; we wa'n't no great 
friends." 

"Ah! I did not know, of course." 

" Of course you didn't, and that's what I'm here for 
— to clear up affairs." 

He paused again, evidently with the hope of being 
importuned to explain by his listener. But he was 
disappointed. Miss Lyle's manner grew suddenly 
frigid, and she vouchsafed no expression of interest. . 

" I don't expect you'll believe a word I say," Her- 
man Bradly resumed, still beating around, and very 
close to the bush. , 

" But the truth is the truth, and if you want me to 
prove it, I can, and pretty easy. And what's more, if 
you ask Clifton about it, and he don't color up like as 
though he was taken 'back, then I'll swaller myself. I 
want you to try it" 

Still another pause. Miss Lyle could restrain her 
impatience and disgust no longer. She waved her 
hand toward the door impatiently, saying: 

" If you expect to traduce the character of Mr. Clif- 
ton, or any one, you have made a mistake in coming 
to me. You may go at once." 

Bradly stared at the speaker in evident surprise. He 
had turned, as though about to obey her command. 
Then he hesitated, and a dogged expression darkened 
his face. 

" I come here to right a wrong, Miss Lyle, and I'm 
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going to do it," he blurted out in his gruffest 
tones. 

She made no response, and he went on, speaking 
rapidly, vehemently: 

" Clifton come up to Fairfield, and made love to the 
prettiest, sweetest girl in the town; pretended that he 
set the world by her, and got her to promise to marry 
him. And all the while he was engaged to you. He 
lost one of your letters up there, and that let the cat 
out of the bag. And it about broke poor little Bar- 
bary's heart. Tou se§, she was innocent and trusting, 
and she didn't dream but Clifton was the most honest 
fellow in the world. Barbary Grey is the girl's name, 
and she's here in this city now. If you don't believe 
what I say is true, go to her and ask if it tain't. And 
then ask Mr. Clifton, and see what he has to say for 
himself." 

Brady ceased speaking, winding up his disclosures 
with an exultant flourish of one brawny arm. 

Geraldine had not offered to interrupt him. She 
listened quietly, with an effort to appear indifferent. 
Yet, as he went on, the indignant glow faded from her 
cheeks; her form trembled visibly; she reached out 
and rested one hand upon a chair for support 

Herman Bradly observed these signs of agitation 
and a smile of exultation crossed his countenance. But 
he discreetly refrained from giving further evidence of 
his feeling. He only stood and watched her, waiting 
for her to speak. 

He had not long to wait 

"Why did you come here and tell me this story?" 
she asked, controlling her voice. 

Broadly shifting his feet, as was his habit, before re- 

plying: 

"' Cause I didn't like to see you imposed on by a 
villian," he said, with virtuous vehemence. 
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"Pray, how did you know I was being imposed 
tvpon? And how did you know aught concerning me 
whatever?" 

" Didn't I tell you that Clifton lost a letter of your'n 
and that I found and read it? That letter showed that 
you sot a good deal by the young man and that he Was 
imposing on you by stopping in Fairfield and making 
love to another girl. That's one reason why I come 
here and told you the truth." 

"And you id another motive, did yon not? Apri- 
vate motive, actuated by dislike toward Mr. Clifton?" 

" Mebbe I did. Natural, ain't it, that I shouldn't 
like a man any better for cutting me out. I don't 
mind telling you. I liked Barbary Grey, and she'd 
have married me if Clifton hadn't stepped in, with 
his airs and smooth ways. I might as well call him 
what he is ; he's a low-lived cuss ! That's the long 
and short on' t." 

Geraldine was too intensely absorbed by the conflict 
of emotion within to notice, or scarcely hear, the vul- 
gar epithet applied to her lover. 

The straightforward story of Herman Bradly seemed 
to her worthy of consideration. His evident animus 
towards Clifton proved that the latter had deeply 
offended him in some way, and evidently the most bitter 
jealousy impelled Bradly to this revelation. If the 
man was really jealous, then there must have been 
grounds for jealousy. 

These reflections, coupled with a sudden recollection 
of Arthur Clifton's half explained delinquence in re- 
fanning from his summer's sojonrn, and many otiier 
little peculiarities of behavior which she had not failed 
to note from time to time, all furnished a strong chain 
of evidence against him. 

Barbara Grey. Geraldine mentally pronounced this 
name over and over. She remembered, with a shock 
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of vague conviction, that this was the name of the 
beautiful protege of Mrs. Edwards, and, with over- 

ing rapidity, other facts and circumstances 
through her mind, all of which pointed to Clif- 

uilt 

lly watched her countenance furtively, and evi- 

divined the drift of her thoughts. He -ventured 

■oach, until he could have touched her with his 

tched hand, 

i you think I made up this story of mine?" he 

looking down into her pallid face. 

swept one hand across her eyes, as though to 

way the uncertainty that blurred her thoughts. 

-I think there must be some mistake," she fal- 

en you don't believe that Clifton had a sweet- 

a Fairfield?" 

ight flush returned to her cheeks ; she made an 

)us gesture. 

I Do not speak his name again! I will no 

lly realized, in a vague sort of way, that he 
lot further his designs by remaining longer, 
ithont a word, he turned and slouched from the 

Mine, white and trembling, sank upon a chair 
ried her face in her hands. Scarcely had the 
of Herman Bradly's footsteps ceased when she 
>thers approach. Lifting her face, she saw a 
»n the threshhold. 
is Arthur Clifton. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE DAWN OF DISTBUST. 

Mr. Clifton's handsome debonair face was very pale; 
there was an expression of apprehension in his blue 
eyes ; he stood in the doorway with an air of hesitancy. 

Geraldine arose and advanced to meet him. But 
she suddenly checked herself and impetuously 
exclaimed: 

" Oh, Arthur!" 

He was at her side in an instant and half clasping 
her trembling form. 

"You are ill, Geraldine?" he eagerly questioned. 

" No, not ill. But I am dazed, bewildered, unhappy!" 
she cried, looking up into his face. 

" What has happened? Tell me all You are trem- 
bling like a leaf, darling." 

His solicitous tones seemed to reassure her. 

"I am very silly to permit such an absurd story to 
affect me at all," she said. 

Clifton's brows contracted; he compressed his lips in 
an odd, unusual way. 

" An absurd story," he repeated, a trace of uneasi- 
ness in his tones. 

" Yes, it was very absurd, and the one who repeated 
it was the most awkward country boor I ever saw. He 
was insolent, besides." 

" The one whom I met as I entered?" 

" Yes, you must have encountered him. He called 
himself Herman Bradly." 

" Oh, yes — though I did not fully recognize him at 
the moment" 
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Arthur Clifton said this with an air of well-simu- 
lated carelessness. At the same time the apprehensive 
look nearly vanished from his face. 

Miss Lyle glanced up at him a trifle searchingly. 
She was yet further reassured by his expression. 

"Then you have seen the man — Bradly — before?" 

" Yes, up at Fairfield. And we were not the best of 
friends, either. But what, pray, could have brought 
him to see you?" 

Geraldine's pallid cheeks were dyed by a flush of 
shame. The frankness of her lover disarmed suspicion, 
and caused her to feel that she had wronged him in 
even listening to the story of Herman Bradly, and yet 
more in yielding to the depression which had so 
nearly overwhelmed her. 

" Then he is an enemy to you, Arthur?" she eagerly * 
asked. 

The young man laughed half -contemptuously. 

" Yes, a sworn enemy," he replied. 

" And will you tell me the cause?" 

" Of course, though the affair is hardly worth relat- 
ing. Has the boor been annoying you? Is that the 
cause of your pallor and agitation?" 

" Yes, Arthur; I was weak enough to let his words 
disturb me. But he told his story so plausibly that it 
almost seemed as though it must have had some 
foundation in fact But I did wrong even to listen 
to it" 

The mind of Mr. Clifton was very busy from the 
moment that he had encountered Herman Bradly com- 
ing forth from the mansion. 

It had flashed upon him then that his secret had 
been betrayed— that Bradly had fulfilled his threat of 
revenge. 

The realization came upon Clifton with crushing 
force, and in that moment he had resolved to admit the 
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whole truth, to Geraldine, and throw himself upon hey 
mercy. 

This was the desperate decision which had caused 
his pallor and agitation at the moment of entering. 
For he had no hope of longer concealing the truth. 
He felt that Miss Lyle would not fail to credit so plaus- 
ible a tale as Herman Bradly could tell. 

But now he found her ready to believe any explana- 
tion that he might offer. She was not only ready but 
eager to welcome whatever he might say to prove the 
story of Bradly a fabrication. 

Once more Clifton found himself under a phase of 
temptation which it would be very hard to resist 

" If I tell her the truth, and thus confirm the story 
of Bradly, she will be overwhelmed with the bitterest 
disappointment and grief. Her whole life will be 
embittered ; our engagement will be broken ; society will 
be scandalized, and other lives — those of my uncle and 
her parents — be involved in the disgrace. Why should 
I permit all this upon the eve of our wedding when it 
can be prevented by a slight addition to the deception to 
which I have already lent myself. I have done wrong, 
and God knows I am suffering for it every hour of 
my life. But is it not an act of mercy if I can 
by any means prevent others from suffering as well 
as I?" 

This was the phase of reasonings which flashed, with 
electric rapidity, through the brain of Arthur Clifton. 
And thus, for the time, did he succeed in quieting the 
conscientious scruples which would have otherwise 
urged him to make an end of all duplicity then and 
there. 

" Geraldine," he said aloud in his gentlest accents, 
" tell me first what Herman Bradly told you." 

" It was all an attempt to arouse my jealousy," she 
replied, with a wan smile. And then she went on to 
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repeat, in substance, the story which had so nearly 
convinced her that she was the victim of decep- 
tion. 

He listened without interrupting. When she had 
finished he vehemently exclaimed: 

"Herman Bradly is a villain!" 

" I should not have been disturbed in the least by 
his story had it not recalled to mind the innuendoes of 
Mr. Dorsey," Geraldine added. 

"It seems that I have two very bitter enemies, and 
they are both striking at me through you. This story 
of Bradly's certainly had a plausible sound. It is 
based upon a very slight foundation, however." 

The young man hesitated again, for as yet he had 
not fully decided upon a method of explaining the 
revelation of Herman Bradly. 

"Then you never saw Barbara Grey in Fairfield?" 
Miss Lyle questioned. There was a suppressed eager- 
ness in her tones, which indicated that Bradly' s words 
were not to be easily banished from her memory. 

" Yes, I met her there several times." 

"And she is the protege of Mrs. Edwards?" 

"The same." 

"Why did you not tell me this before, Arthur?" 

" I — I hardly know why I did not Upon the even- 
ing of the soiree I was not at first certain of her iden- 
tity. I thought it possible that her name and resem- 
■ blance to the Barbara Gray of Fairfield were only a 
coincidence. I have since learned that they are the 
same. An explanation of our former acquaintance 
involved an unpleasant incident which I did not wish 
to annoy you with." 

" And this incident relates also to Herman Bradly 
and his enmity, does it not?" 

" Yes." 

" Tell me all about it, please. Why are you so reti- 
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cent? It almost seems as though you really wished to 
keep something back." 

" And if I should withhold an explanation would you 
believe Bradly's story to be true?" 

Geraldine hesitated. Clifton's evasions nettled her. 
She grew once more vaguely suspicious. She cast a 
covert glance into the face of her companion, and was 
struck by its pallor and evident uneasiness. Had he a 
secret after all? Were there really substantial grounds 
for Dorsey's innuendoes and Herman Bradly's malic- 
ious revelations? 

She asked herself these questions, but she did not 
answer them; yet her suspicions took more pronounced 
form, and she formed a mental decision. The only 
outward mark of this decision was a momentary tight- 
ness of her delicate lips, accompanied by the suspicion 
of a frown. The next instan t her beautiful face wore a 
placid expression — she even smiled, and she placed one 
slender, white hand upon Clifton's arm in her old, 
impulsive, trustful way. 

" You need not explain this matter, Arthur, if the 
subject is unpleasant to you. Indeed, I had rather you 
would not." 

She said this very quietly. There was no trace of 
suspicion or uneasiness in her voice or manner. 

His countenance cleared as by magic. While he 
mentally reproached himself for thus imposing upon 
her love and trustfulness, he could not help a feeling of 
intense relief in being thus spared the repugnant 
necessity of fabricating an explanation. 

Arthur Clifton, a few months before, was the soul of 
honor. He would have shrunk from deception of any 
sort, and especially from practicing f alsehoood toward 
one whom he loved or even respected. 

From this honesty of purpose he had degenerated 
by swift degrees. The beginning had been the error 
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of a betrothal to Geraldine Lyle, brought about more 
from social and financial motives than love. From this 
mistake he had been awakened by meeting sweet, gen- 
tle Barbara Grey; thence he had drifted into a dream 
of love which wL as new as it was delicious to him, 
and in this dream he had been led to the weakness of 
deception. Thus he had been led on and on, drifting 
at first, but gradually finding himself at the mercy of 
the current which that first error had created, and 
swept onward by it without the power or will to resist. 

" Then you will believe me if I only tell you that 
Barbara Grey and I were mere acquaintances; that 
Herman Bradly annoyed her with his boorish atten- 
tions ; that I acted as her champion, and thus incurred 
Bradly's jealous hatred and his sworn vengeance? 
Bradly and I had words and — but I will not disgust you 
with the details of the quarrel in which I was foolish 
enough to participate. You will trust me, knowing 
this much, Geraldine?" 

Miss Lyle listened to this evasive explanation with 
an appearance of belief which was feigned. 

" He has deceived me long enough ; I must know the 
truth !" she declared to herself when she was once more 
alone. And her fair face assumed an expression of 
fixed but painful determination. 



CHAPTEB XXIL 

THE SHATTERED IDOL. 

It was a dark, cold, disagreeable evening. A driz- 
zling rain was falling, rendering the pavements black 
and slippery; and the dun clouds and the city smoke, 
which settled like a pall upon the house-tops, caused 
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the gloom of evening to fall a full hour earlier than 
usual, thus abbreviating the short November afternoon. 

Something of the gloom without communicated itself 
to the inmates of the Edwards mansion. Mr. Edwards 
was down town, arranging for the voyage to Cuba, 
which was to begin two days hence. Mrs. Edwards 
was suffering from a headache, and had shut herself 
within her boudoir. Lillie was also away by herself; 
and Barbara sought her apartments, fatigued by the 
preparations for the southern journey with which she 
had been almost constantly occupied for several days. 
It had been decided that they should go first to Flori- 
day. There they were to remain for a month; then 
they would re-embark for Cuba. 

Mrs. Edwards had languidly assented to the plan 
when her husband had proposed it But to Barbara 
she expressed her satisfaction with more than her 
accustomed warmth. 

"He has never before consented to my accompanying 
him," she declared, with undisguised delight expressed 
in voice and countenance. 

"Have you ever asked to do so?" Barbara had 
inquired in surprise. 

"Yes, upon one occasion." 

"And he refused?" 

"Not absolutely. But he told me that he would 
rather I would wait until his next return." 

"And you waited?" 

"Of course. And when he came home again ana 
once more prepared to depart, he did not even speak 
of my going with him. I was piqued, and have never 
expressed a desire to accompany him since." 

"Then you think I have something to do with his 
present plans ?" 

"To be sure you have. He is greatly charmed with 
you. He admires your character even more than your 
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beauty. Mr. Edwards is an eccentric man, and one 
who likes to live in an untrammelled way." 

This conversation took place a few days subsequent 
to the proposal of Mr. Edwards' plan. And upon this 
dreary evening, alone by the grate fire in her own 
room, Barbara Grey recalled its details. She likewise 
reviewed mentally the changes which the last few 
months had brought to her own life. As she looked 
back she could scarce realize that hers was the same 
existence which had formerly been identified with the 
humdrum scenes of Fairfield. 

She thought again of those bright, brief summer 
months, during which the presence of Arthur Clifton 
had taught her the sweet lesson of love. 

To Barbara Gray such a lesson once learned was not 
to be easily forgotten. She fully realized the peculiarly 
unfortunate situation in which Mr. Clifton had been 
placed; she realized that he had not deliberately medi- 
tated a wrong to either herself or Miss Lyle. The 
temptation to which he had first yielded was great, and 
his subsequent action had been pursued out of 
regard for the happiness of his uncle and Geraldine 
Lyle fully as much as from a vacillating purpose on 
his part 

Comprehending this, Barbara could not bitterly con- 
demn Mr. Clifton for his folly. Her own love for him 
was none the less strong. She was ready to condone 
his faults, to forgive him the unhappiness he had 
caused her, and to remember only that to him she owed 
a few brief weeks full of brightness and joy. 

Such were Barbara's reflections whenever she had 
time for musing. And such they were as she sat 
there before the brightly glowing coals and listened 
to the dismal wind outside. 

She was startled from her reverie by a knock upon 
her door. The intruder proved to be a servant. 
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"A lady wishes to see you; she says her communi- 
cation is of a private character; here is her card." 

Wonderingly Barbara took the card, which was 
enclosed in an envelope. She scarce repressed a cry 
of astonishment as she read the name: 

Geraldine Lyle! 

"I will see the lady here," Barbara declared, a 
quiver of eagerness in her tones, 

During the brief absence of the servant she waited 
with breathless impatience. And when the door again 
opened, and she found herself confronted by a lady clad 
in plain black, and with her face effectually concealed 
by a heavy veil, Barbara's wonderment knew no bounds. 

The visitor accepted the chair placed for her; the 
servant disappeared. 

Barbara realized, in a vague sort of way, that it was 
no ordinary errand which had brought the beautiful 
Miss Lyle out upon such a night What her errand 
could be she could not even conjecture. That it in 
some way concerned Arthur Clifton and their mutual 
relations with him she felt almost certain. 

She was not long kept in doubt. 

Geraldine flung back her veil in a hasty, nervous 
fashion. Her face was somewhat paler than usual. 
The delicate outlines of her features seemed to have 
been recast in molds that imparted more of firmness, 
resolution and strength than they possessed before. 

"I wish to talk with you, Miss Grey; to — to ask you 
some questions which you may not wish to answer." 

Miss Lyle said this with impetuous abruptness. 

"I am surprised to see you, and I can not understand 
what could have called you out upon such a night 
Are you in trouble, Miss Lyle? You look pale, anx- 
ious." 

Barbara seated herself near her visitor as she said 
this. 
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For a minute they faced each other thus in siJenoe. 
Then Geraldine spoke. 

"I am in trouble," she declared. 

"And yon wish me to assist yon?" Barbara ques- 
tioned. 

"I wish you to dispel my doubts — or confirm them." 

"Tour doubts?" 

Geraldine bent forward and seized the hands of her 
rival in both her own. At the same time a passionate 
flush mantled her cheeks. 

"You know what I mean, Barbara Grey. It is about 
Arthur Clifton — and you." 

Barbara trembled: she was nearly overcome by a 
wave of emotion which she could not control. 

"Ton should have asked him!" she Baid, her tones 
more calm than she had expected them to be. "He 
could tell you all you wished to know, and he ought 
to do so." 

"Yes, he ought But he is loth. He confesses 
that he has a secret, but he professes that it is an inno- 
cent one. Everything has conspired to arouse my sus- 
picions, and I have resolved to banish or verify them. 
You knew Arthur Clifton up at Fairfield, and there 
lieB his secret" 

"Yes, we became acquainted," Barbara admitted. 

"And you were friends?" 

"Yes, we were friends. I have no secret, Miss Lyle, 
that shall not be opened to you. But the burden of 
his transgression should not have fallen upon me. He 
has done very wrong; he has been subjected to great 
temptation; he haa been weak, vacillating, dishonorable. 
He deceived me, half involuntarily; he has deceived 
you, because he was too weak to suffer the conse- 
quences of his folly." 

Barbara paused, her lips quivering, 

"Tell me ail!" Geraldine insisted, almost sternly. 
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"I will, in a few words. Mr Clifton met me by 
chance; we were mutually attracted to each other. He 
was so handsome, so princely, and I so simple and 
impulsive, that I loved him almost before I realized 
whither we were drifting. Our tastes were congenial, 
and we spent hours and hours together talking, of flow- 
ers, and nature, and books. I was alone in the world, and 
the few companionships I formed were not agreeable 
ones. I had lovers; at least they professed senti- 
ment enough and importuned me enough. But the 
Fairfield young men were either boorish or conceited, 
and I either despised or tolerated them all. Mr. Clif- 
ton was so different, and as I have already told you, I 
loved him. Why shouldn't I? I supposed him to be 
free. He was very devoted, and seemed the soul of 
honor. He won my promise to become his wife, and 
Iwashap Py ,oh, sohVpy- It all seems like a dream now. 
Our last interview, his good-by, and my vague promoni- 
tions of coming evil that even then clouded my hopes 
of the future — all these have as strong a hold upon 
my memory as the hours and days of pain which fol- 
lowed. The dream was rudely broken. One of my 
boorish lovers found, or pilfered, a letter from you to 
Mr. Clifton. He brought it to me, and I was awakened 
to the truth. Other misfortunes closely followed, and 
I came to Boston and obtained the situation of govern- 
ess here. Mrs. Edwards likes me, and you doubtless 
know that she is eccentric. She insisted upon intro- 
ducing me into society. Thus it was that I met you 
and Mr. Clifton in the Edwards reception rooms." 

Barbara ceased speaking. Her visitor quickly asked: 

"Did he recognize you?" 

"Yes." 

"And did he not seek an interview? 1 * 

"Yes, and obtained one." 

"How did it result?" 
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"I told him to go to you and confess all. 

"And he—?" 

"I hope he has accepted my advice." 

Miss Lyle brought her fair hands together with a 
swift, vehement motion. 

"He has kept on deceiving me; he has imposed 
upon my love and trustfulness to the last moment!" 
she cried, in low, quivering accents. 



CHAPTEB XXTTT. 

THE BLOW PALLS. 

" I say, old fellow, what a fiendish expression you're 
putting on! And to-morrow is to be your wedding 
day. I declare. Ton my honor, I half believe that 
you and the fair bride-elect have been having a tiff — 
ha, ha!" 

Of course it was Lionel Pendleton who said this; 
and it is also a matter of course that the remark was 
addressed to Arthur Clifton. 

The latter was striding up the street at a tearing 
pace. His head was down, his lips compressed, his 
brow corrugated. 

He had come near colliding with Pendleton. And, 
as they simultaneously paused, confronting each other, 
the latter gave vent to the remark we have quoted. 

Clifton muttered something that sounded profane, 
besides being uncomplimentary to Pendleton. The 
latter gave a nervous twist at his moustache. 

" Why don't you step aside and let me pass? Don't 
you see that Pm in a hurry?" Arthur demanded, as 
the other indolently blocked his way. 

w I beg pardon, Clifton, of course. But why the 
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\\ deuce do you hold me responsible for your haste ? I'm 

!' willing you should take your own time. Had some- 

thing of importance to say to you, though, and you can 
do a mighty sight worse than to stop a moment to 
listen. Started out to find you, in fact, and if you 
should rave off and leave me without giving me a chance 
to have my say, why, I should take mortal offence, by 
Jupiter!" 

The bantering manner of the young man had 
changed. Now there was genuine resentment, not 
unmingled with suspicion, in his tones and expression. 

Clifton straightened his slight figure, and sent a 
glance of impatient inquiry into the face of Pendleton. 

"Well, what is it?" he demanded, a rinr^ of anxiety 
in his voice. 

" Money matters, of course. Heard a rumor yester- 
day, and it made me uneasy." 

" A rumor— of what? " 

" About your uncle — and you, too, for old Geoffrey 
Clifton's affairs and yours are the same. His name 
indorses some valuable securities of mine, you 
know." 

"Well, what of that?" 

" Rumor says his money affairs are in a snarl. More 
than that, I was told that the sun wouldn't set again 
before Geoffrey Clifton failed! Natural, isn't it, that I 
should feel interested? You know whether there's any 
truth in these rumors." 

Clifton's countenance was blacker, if possible, than 
the heavy douds overhead. He lifted one hand and 
pointed to the westward. 

'• You can't see the sun to tell whether it's setting 
or not, but you know by the time of day the moment 
for it to be due at the horizon line is at hand. So, 
accorning to rumor, Geoffrey Clifton has failed! " 

Having delivered himself of this vehement sarcasm, 
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Arthur stepped to one side and quickly strode past 
the astonished Pendleton. 

The latter did not attempt to detain him. There 
was something in the low, forced tone and forbidding 
expression of Arthur Clifton which Lionel Pendleton 
had never encountered before. 

A flush of excitement leaped into his effeminate face 
as he gazed after the retreating figure. 

"Egad! Something is in the wind, sure enough!" he 
ejaculated, half audibly. 

And, at a more rapid pace than he usually employed, 
he followed Clifton. 

The latter proceeded straight to the Lyle residence. 

He rang twice before gaining a response. And then 
the door was opened rather gingerly, and a servant 
who was a stranger to Arthur looked out 

"Well, sir? " the man inquired with cool insolence. 

"Is Miss Geraldine Lyle in?" Arthur asked, a trifle 
awkwardly, for there was something in the unfamiliar 
face and abruptness of the servant which impressed 
him with a degree of vague alarm deeper than the agi- 
tation under which he had before been laboring. 

"No, sir, she is not," came the reply, ominously 
crisp. 

"You must be mistaken, sir," Arthur exclaimed, and 
with increasing indignation, he added: 

" I never saw you before — you are evidently a stran- 
ger in Mr. Lyle's household — but I'm sure that you 
don't know to whom you are refusing admittance. 
To-morrow Miss Lyle is to become a bride, and, if 
Tm not mistaken, I am to be the bridegroom. Per- 
haps you have not been instructed upon these points, 
however." 

r The man opened the door a little wider, and straight- 

ened his burly figure. 

" Tou are Mr. Arthur Clifton? " he inquired. 
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" I am." 

"Then I have a message to deliver to you. The 
Lyles are not in town, they -have gone abroad. I'm in 
charge of their house, and my name is Otto Blair. 
Mr. Lyle's business affairs are in charge of his attor- 
ney, Mr. Grayson. Here is a letter which I was to 
give you. I will bid you good-evening ! " 

The letter was thrust into Clifton's hand; and then 
the door closed in his face with an insolent bang. 

The young man stood motionless for a moment, like 
one spell-bound. 

He glanced at the letter; it bore a superscription; 
it was his own name, and written in the delicate hand 
of Geraldine. So much he could discern even in the 
gloom which was falling. He crumpled the missive 
in his hand without opening it, and moved away from 
the mansion. 

In twenty minutes he was in his own room, in his 
uncle's residence. How he got there he could not 
have explained, for his action was blind, groping, 
involuntary. 

A gas jet was lighted, and the pale light fell upon 
his haggard face with weird effect. He sank upon his 
chair, smoothed out the letter which he still retained 
in his hand, and broke the seal. It was brief, yet it 
explained everything ; indeed, its very conciseness ren- 
dered it the more salient and comprehensive: 

Mb. Clifton— Abthub:— 

I have seen Barbara Grey, and obtained from her the facts of 
your sojourn in Fairfield. I am convinced that your love belongs 
wholly to her, and that our engagement was a mistake which 
ought not to be perpetuated in fulfillment. You were not to 
blame for transferring your affections to Miss Grey. Your fault 
lies wholly in the deception which you have practiced toward me 
and others. I pardon even that, for I comprehend the nature 
and power of the temptation to which you were subjected. The 
unhappy results can not be retrieved, and your share of them is 
sufficient punishment to you— perhaps more than you deserve. 
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Our wedding can not take place to-morrow, or ever. Of course 
society will be scandalized. To this I am oblivious, so far as I can 
be affected by it directly. But out of regard for the feelings of my 
father and mother I have consented to an abrupt departure with 
them upon a foreign-bound vessel, an arrangement which will 
spare them much embarrassment. 

So this is to be my farewell to you — at least an adieu. Do not 
think of me as plunged in lasting humiliation. I am not heart- 
broken, whatever pangs of disappointment I may suffer. We are 
both the victims of error, folly and blindness. The lesson, though 
bitter, I am sure is for our mutual good. I trust that you will thus 
regard it, and that, with a stronger manhood, your future may be 
crowned with greater blessings. Remember me ever as a friend — 
sincerely, constantly, with all that the term implies. I am informed 
that you are upon the eve of financial disaster. In this you have 
my sympathy, and if possible you should also receive my aid. 

I have time to write no more, for the boat starts in an hour. 
So I must say again and finally, good-by. 

Geraldine Lyml 

Arthur read the letter but once; and years afterward 
he could have repeated nearly every word of it from 
memory. 

Geraldine knew all now. She knew how weak and 
vacillating he had been, and how he had tried to deceive 
her. Yet she wrote no bitter reproaches; nor did she 
conceal her own estimate of his action, or disappoint- 
ment in his character. She evidently regarded his 
folly in its true light, and judged him accordingly. 

A flush of shame mantled the haggard cheeks of 
the young man. The color lingered a moment, then 
receded, leaving him paler than before. But with his 
pallor came an expression of determination such as 
his face had never worn before. 

" The blow has fallen!" he exclaimed, rising to his 
feet, " and I can not hope to escape a single phase of 
the punishment which I so justly merit. I shall not 
try. In the eyes of Geraldine I am a shattered idol, 
and she despises the fragments. I have made enemies 
where I might have won friends. In the coming 
struggle, however, I may win the stronger manhood 
which I so much need." 
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CHAPTEB XXIV. 

THE CLIMAX OF MISFORTUNE. 

As Arthur had aptly expressed it, the blow had 
fallen. 

First, upon that day, the note given by Geoffrey 
Clifton to Mr. Lyle as security for the latter' s liberal 
loan, had been presented for payment. It was pay- 
able on demand. Mr. Grey son, Mr. Lyle's attorney, 
had presented the note through a banking house, 
which had formally notified the elder Clifton. 

This was unexpected and very disastrous. Lyle had 
accepted the note upon the understanding that it 
should run until Clifton s difficulties were bridged 
over, provided that the interest be promptly paid. 
This provision had been carried out, and, therefore, it 
was all the more singular that the money be demanded 
at this time. 

Arthur had first gone to Mr. Greyson for an ex- 
planation, but that gentleman was crusty and reticent 
All the response he would make to Arthur's inquiries 
was that Mr. Lyle needed the funds and that the note 
must be paid. Next the young man hastened to Lyle's 
place of business. There, to his intense surprise, he 
was informed that the gentleman had been called 
away; that he had embarked upon that afternoon on a 
journey abroad. 

This intelligence, upon the eve of the anticipated 
marriage of Arthur and Geraldine, was to the former 
most inexplicable. 

Hence the eagerness to reach the Lyle residence 
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when accosted by Lionel Pendleton, as noted in the 
preceding chapter. 

His reception by the strange servant deepened his 
suspicions of something wrong; and the letter of Ger- 
aldine confirmed alL 

Mr. Lyle was a high-spirited man. He had great 
regard for the good name of his family, and a horror 
of publicity and scandal. Of course, under the circum- 
stances, he could not expect his daughter to fulfill her 
engagement to one who had proven himself so 
unworthy. For he was coldly severe in his condem- 
nation of young Clifton's conduct, attributing it wholly 
to mercenary motives. 

Geraldine knew that this was not just; she could not 
believe Arthur Clifton to be so base, even after she was 
convinced of his duplicity. 

She understood the motives of his action ; and, while 
condemning his weaknass, she felt none the less sure 
that he was capable of sincerity, and that his folly had 
possessed him by degrees, drawing him deeper and 
deeper into its meshes without his volition, and against 
his better judgment 

Mr. Lyle could not be made to comprehend all this. 
Hence the impulse to withdraw, at once, all relations 
from the Cliftons. His course was quickly decided 
upon ; his action equally prompt 

When Geoffrey Clifton was apprised of the with- 
drawal of the loan he swooned under the shock. When 
he recovered from his swoon he was attacked by most 
alarming symptoms. 

To a man of the elder Clifton's age, brain fever was 
a serious disease. Its progress was rapid, and the 
physician gravely informed Arthur that recovery was 
impossible, save by a miracle. 

No miracle was performed, and Geofirey Clifton 
was called away from the earthly difficulties from 
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which no power could have extricated him. To the 
feeble, querulous old man it were better so. But to 
Arthur it seemed like an affliction of the most over- 
whelming kind. 

His uncle had been kind and indulgent toward him 
in spite of his fretful and sometimes unreasoning tem- 
per. 

Arthur's grief was sincere and enduring. But the 
maze of financial difficulties which were left for him 
to settle compelled him to energetic action. 

His was the heritage of an insolvent estate. And, 
as is sometimes the case, his heaviest creditors were 
individuals who were his personal enemies. 

Mr. Lyle, Hal Dorsey and Lionel Pendleton were 
among tLe list of losers. The action of the first 
named has been already noted; and nothing less severe 
could be expected of Dorsey, who was only too glad of 
an opportunity to annoy Clifton. 

As yet, the business of the late Geoffrey Clifton was 
only temporarily suspended. Arthur hoped, by cautious 
management, to resume in a short time, and thus pre- 
clude the necessity of absolute failure. A formal 
meeting of creditors was called, but Hal Dorsey and 
Pendleton both failed to respond, and, as they were 
most heavily involved, no settlement could be made. 

The next day, however, Arthur received a call from 
Dorsey. 

" Dropped in for a little chat, Clifton — to offer my 
sympathy in your misfortunes, in fact," the man 
observed, with an air of sincerity which Arthur dis- 
trusted upon the instant 

The young man placed a chair for his visitor and 
seated himself facing him. 

"You were not in at the creditors' meeting last 
evening?" Arthur remarked in an inquiring tone. 

"No. I concluded it were better to make special 

10 
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terms with yon. Our acquaintance is of such long 
standing that I didn't feel like treating you too for- 
mally. By the way, I have done something for you 
already." 

Arthur was surprised and suspicions. 

*' Too have done something for me?" he repeated. 

" Only a trifle. Pendleton, you know, was inclined 
to be unreasonable regarding your indebtedness to him. " 

" I did not know. I expected, however, that he 
would show no more sense in the premises than he 
possesses in other directions." 

" Exactly. The prospect of loss rendered him wild. 
I assured him that, if he would hold on patiently for a 
while, your affairs would come out all right and he 
wouldn't lose a cent" 

" And did he not agree with you?" 

" Of course not He declared that he had heard 
such talk before. He said that he was going to make 
sure of all he could before you fairly went under." 

" What did he mean ?" 

" That he Bhould foreclose a mortgage held by him 
upon certain pieces of your late uncle's property." 

" What did he expect to gain by that move?" 

" I don't know." 

" And you advised him not to do it?" 

" That was my advice." 

"Will he heed it?" 

" He wasn't disposed to do so. But I determined 
to give you a sgn of my good will." 

"How?" 

"Dorsey's white, even teeth gleamed under hiB black 
mustache. 

"I purchased his claims myself, at a small dis- 
count. So, you see, you have only me to deal with in- 
the larger of your uncle's liabilities." 

There was no mistaking the exultation in the face 
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and voice of the speaker. His ironical pretensions of 
good will did not even mask his real purpose. 

Arthur compressed his lips; a defiant flash came 
into his eyes. 

" I think I understand you, Mr. Dorsey," he said, 
quietly. 

" And appreciate my considerate action, eh?" smiled 
the other. 

" Now you have these affairs at your full disposal, I 
suppose you have some terms or plan decided upon?" 
Arthur asked, without noticing the query of Dorsey. 

"Terms— plan? Oh, yes." 

44 Please to state explicitly what they are," Clifton 
went on, his tones becoming brusque and business 
like. 

" Certainly, sir. That was the principal object of 
this visit, in fact" 

"Sol suspected." 

Dorsey produced a pencil and paper. But he made 
no practical use of either. They merely lent emphasis 
to what he then said. 

" According to the conditions of the mortgages, the 
latter may be foreclosed at once, as the interest is 
greatly in arrears. Of this fact you are of course fully 
aware?" he began. 

" I am," was the terse reply. 

" Now, if I were a national bank instead of a private 
individual, this interest could never have gotten in 
arrears." 

" I presume not." 

" So you see that I have been as lenient with you as 
circumstances will allow. Business is business, even 
between personal friends, like you and me." 

"State your terms," repeated Clifton as Dorsey 
hesitated. 
\ " I wilL They're very simple — a boy of seven could 
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understand them. I will give you five days in which, 
to prepare for foreclosure of the mortgage claims held 
by me." 

Clifton rose, his face pale with indignation. 

" Why do you not foreclose to-day?" he exclaimed. 

"Because we ar e such great friends that — " 

"Stop! I'm not obliged to hear your insults — I'm not 
in your power. If you choose to cripple me — to give 
me no chance to honorably discharge the obligations 
incurred by Uncle Geoffrey and myself, then do so 
now. I shall give up the struggle. I shall have my 
hands left me, and with them I can work my way back 
to respectability. So go on; do your worst 1" 

Dorsey rose also, displayed his white teeth behind 
his jet-black moustache and bowed himself out with 
mocking politeness. 

Thus was the climax of Arthur Clifton's misfortunes 
reached. The financial difficulty could not be bridged. 
Without friends or credit nothing could be done. 

Three weeks later he found himself on board the 
Columbus, bound from Boston to Savannah. The same 
Columbus whose recent fate cost and saddened so 
many lives. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE SECRET OF A LIFE. 

"Barbara, where can he be?" 

Mrs. Edwards' pale, refined face wore a look of anxi- 
ety; there was a slight tremor in her usually languid 
tones; she placed one slender, white hand upon the 
girl's shoulder. 

Barbara sent a quick, inquiring glance up into the 
lady's face. 
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"Ton are apprehensive ?" she asked in a tone of 
surprise. 

"Yes, very." She paused, glanced toward the 
shaded window and added: 

"Because I am weak and nervous, I suppose?" 

"What do you fear, Mrs Edwards?" 

'I do not know, Barbara. My fears have no definite 
form — only, Mr. Edwards is so impetuous and indis- 
creet." 

That she meant much more than the mere words 
implied was evident enough. It occurred to Barbara, 
that, even in Florida and in an isolated locality, the 
handsome Mr. Edwards was a source of anxiety to his 
wife. 

The y were in a small, plainly-furnished cottage. The 
shades were drawn and shutters closed. The .apart- 
ment in which they were seated was pleasant and 
roomy, and its cheerfulness was enhanced by a genial 
fire upon the open hearth. For the evening was 
remarkably chilly, a cold, driving rain having set in 
just before nightfall. 

The cottage was a rude affair, having formerly been 
a little better than a hut It was one of Mr. Edwards' 
eccentricities to purchase it and there take up their 
abode for the two months which they were to spend 
in Florida. 

The locality was naturally picturesque, being upon 
the outskirts of a small town. A small lake spread 
its limpid surface in the vicinity; a narrow stream 
meandered through forest and opening, almost hidden 
in places, by the tropical luxuriance of trees and trail- 
ing branches ; the forest itself, with its natural open- 
ings, skirted the shores of the lake. 

Mr. Edwards, with several companions, had started 
off early in the morning upon a hunting expedition — 
ostensibly, at least He was to return before night- 
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fall ; but evening had come, and was now far spent, 
and Mr. Edwards had not put in an appearance. 

Barbara had been sitting before the glowing fire, 
reading a newly cut magazina Lilly dozed upon a 
lounge, while Mrs. Edwards divided her attention 
between the windows and the fire. 

A gusty wind moaned and fretted around the gables 
of the frail house, rattling the shutters and doors and 
occasionally giving the whole structure a violent 
shaking, as though to show how easily it might demol- 
ish its frame and joints if it chose. 

It had not been wholly Mr. Edwards 9 choice in coming 
to this house, with its picturesque surroundings, in 
preference to remaining to remaining in one of the 
Jacksonville hotels. The latter were thronged with 
Northern guests, Mrs. Edwards strongly preferred 
seclusion and repose, and for a wonder her husband 
was willing to humor her in her choice. 

"Who were your husband's companions?" Barbara 
asked, after a brief interval of silence. 

"I do not know their names. He told me that one 
was an old friend of his, a native of Cuba. I did 
not like the man's looks at all." 

Mrs. Edwards shrugged her shoulders, rose and 
went again to a window. 

Barbara followed her. Drawing back the shade, 
they peered through the partly-closed shutters. 

Nothing could be seen. The gloom of night cast 
an impenetrable veil over everything, and the only 
audible sounds were those of the wind and rain. 

"It is strange that he doesn't come," Mrs. Edwards 
exclaimed, the anxiety of her face and voice more 
intense than before. 

"Isn't it possible that his companions induced him to 
seek nearer shelter with them? You know the storm 
brok* very suddenly.*' 
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"It is probable. But it wasn't necessary, for he 
went away prepared for rain." 

"Doubtless he is safe. I really see no cause for 
anxiety." 

Mrs. Edwards returned languidly to her seat Then 
in a weary tone, she answered: 

"You see no cause because you do not know. My 
husband is one who has made both friends and ene- 
mies, and if I mistake not the dark-eyed Cuban who 
accompanied them to-day is far from being a friend." 

Barbara drew near her benefactress and a new inter- 
est awakened within her.. 

"Have you reason for believing the Cuban an 
enemy?" she asked. 

"The best of reason," was the decisive reply. 

"Do you know him?" 

"No; I never saw him before to-day." 

"Then you merely distrust him from his appear- 
ance ?" 

"Partly that But by the manner of Mr. Edwards 
I know that he regarded the Cuban with dislike." 

"Then why should he go in his company?" 

"I do not know. There seemed to be some secret 
between them — something that caused my husband 
uneasiness. There was a malicious exultation in the 
man's face that has filled me with vague apprehensions 
every moment since their departure; And yet I only 
saw him as he stood outside by the door while I was 
within." 

"You do not apprehend a — a quarrel, do you?" 

'Did I not say my fears were indefinite? They 
may all prove to be but unfounded fancies. My imagina- 
tion is unduly excited," 

"He was to return before dark, you say?" 

"Yes." 

"And it is now — how late ?" 
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The lady glanced at her watch; she rose to her feet 
with more agility than she usually displayed. 

"Ten o'clock!" she exclaimed, her cheeks whitening. 

Barbara put one arm caressingly around the 
slender waist of her benefactress. 

"He has tarried at the village long with his com- 
panions. Pray, do not be alarmed." 

"Oh, if I could only think so." 

"You must not doubt it He had two companions, 
beside the Cuban, and they could not see harm come 
to him." 

"Not if they remained together. But they might 
have become separated or — " 

"Or what?" 

"They may not be in their right minds." 

"I do not understand." 

"I fear the worst — I can not help it There are 
wine and cards and impetuous tempers. Gilbert 
Edwards is acquainted with them all, and, I fear they 
have already cost him more than he would be willing 
to confess." 

Another interval of silence, during which Barbara's 
hand sought that of her friend and bestowed a pres- 
ure of sympathy. 

"I ought to make you my confidante, Barbara," Mrs. 
Edwards said at length, her voice low and tremulous. 

"You ought to if you desire to do so— otherwise 
not," was the girl's gently spoken response, 

"I do desire it." 

"And you fully trust me?" 

"Yes, I trust you — I have from the moment I first 
looked into your eyes." 

"I thank you with all my heart You do not know 
how grateful your friendship and confidence have 
made me. I am alone in the world but for you, my 
kind friend." 
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Mrs. Edwards sank upon a chair with a half-sup- 
pressed sob. She still clung to the hand of her com- 
panion. The latter seated herself by her side, and 
thus they remained in silence for several moments. 

"You shall know all — all!" the lady declared at last. 

"I am listening," was the low reply. 

"I will say, first, that I did not enter blindly upon 
the life which I have lived," Mrs. Edwards began, 
evidently speaking with strong effort. "I was a 
headstrong girl, a lover of society, dress, luxury, indo- 
lence, when I first met Gilbert Edwards. In many 
ways we were alike. He was handsome as a prince, 
and possessed a princely fortune. He never deceived 
me, however. He told me frankly that he had made 
his wealth in a questionable manner. He was a gam- 
bler of the respectable, kid-glove type. All this I 
knew before we were even engaged; but I was as 
unprincipled as he, for I cared not how wealth came if 
it were only abundant. This was not all. I really 
loved Mr. Edwards with all the strength of my nature. 
We were married, and I was passibly happy for a time ; 
but when the honeymoon had passed I learned that an 
unprincipled husband, even with unlimited wealth, was 
not all that a woman's heart craved. For I had a 
woman's heart, and I have one now, though I have 
tried for years to pretend that I had not I will not 
go on in detail with the trials and disappointments 
which have fallen to my lot. I grew exacting and queru- 
lous; he relapsed into coolness and indifference. He 
was a professional gambler, and he was a successful 
one. When he came to Boston no one suspected the 
character of his calling, and no one there suspects it 
now. He has spent much of his time in Cuba, as you 
already know. I soon found that, if I did not bestow 
smiles and flattery upon him, he would seek and win 
them elsewhere. Thus, little by little, he has drifted 
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away from me. Yet it is not all his fault As a 
woman, when his love for me was strong and unshad- 
owed, I might have exercised a purifying influence 
over him. I realize now, when it is too late, that it 
would not have been a difficult task to have made him 
the noblest and truest of men. For, despite his errors, 
his sins, his weaknessess, he possesses the attributes 
which, unperverted, would have been divine!" 

Mrs. Edwards ceased speaking. In her last words 
there was a ring of earnestness amounting to enthu- 
siasm. 

Again silence prevailed. 

The fire had died to a few glowing embers; the table 
lamp burned dimly; the rain pattered upon the shut- 
ters; the wind roared and clamored. 

Then, with startling suddenness, came a loud knock 
upon the outer door. 



CHAPTEE XXVL 

THE RETURN OF MB. EDWARDS. 

Barbara Gray and Mrs. Edwards sprang simultane- 
ously to their feet; rifts of white crossed their faces ; 
they stood for a moment in breathless suspense await- 
ing and dreading they knew not what. 

Then some one shook the door so violently that the 
frail house trembled. For the door was fastened, and 
upon the instant neither of the women had the pres- 
ence of mind to throw back the bolt. 

Barbara was the first to spring to the door, and the 
next instant it was opened wide and a man staggered 
across the threshold carrying a burden. 

"Don't be alarmed — he isn't dead!" the man 
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exclaimed, pausing for an instant and glancing into 
the faces of the horrified women. 

Then the stranger crossed the room to the lounge, 
from which Lilly, half -awake, had arisen, and deposited 
his burden upon it. 

Mrs. Edwards sprang forward with a cry, and bent 
over the silent form. Barbara, white and trembling, 
confronted the stranger and placed one hand upon his 
arm. 

He was a straight, compactly built fellow; his arms 
were bare, and looked white and strong; his face, full- 
bearded, was half concealed by a broad-brimmed hat, 
drawn well over his eyes. As he glanced down into 
the face of Barbara he started visibly, as though sur- 
prised by her loveliness. 

"How — what has happened to him?" she asked, in 
a low tone. 

"I hardly know; a quarrel with his companions, I 
fear, in which he got the worst of it," the man replied, 
in a tone that sounded a trifle huskv. 

«r 

" Where did you find him ?" 
- " In a deserted hunter's cabin, nearly half a} mile 
from here." 

"Was he alone?" 

" Tes, when I entered the hut. But he had com- 
panions before. I saw them when they entered. They 
were talking loudly, as though in altercation. So I 
lingered in the vicinity, apprehending trouble of some 
sort" 

" Why did you make bold to enter at last?" 

" Because I saw his companions come forth and has* 
ten away." 

" And you thought there had been foul play?" 

" That was what I feared. When I entered I found 
the place lighted by a lantern and evidences of a strug- 
gle. There were playing cards scattered about upon 
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the floor and a broken brandy flask. This gentl 
lay there unconscious. He had received a severe blow 
upon the temple, and at first I thought he was quite 
dead" 

" Is the injury serious f" 

" Yes, necessarily. Bat he will doubtless live if he 
has good care. He ought to have a physician, though." 

"So he had. But how are we to summon one? 
There is none nearer than — " 

"The village," the man supplied, as she hesitated. 
And he added: 

1 ' I will call the doctor for you ; I know where he lives. 
I will go at once." 

Before Barbara could thank him he was gone. 

" How kind and considerate for a stranger," was her 
mental comment. 

Mrs, Edwards was busy in applying restoratives to 
her husband. After the first shook she was calm and 
perfectly collected. 

•' The stranger has gone for a physician," Barbara 
announced, for Mrs. Edwards had not heard the brief 
colloquy we have quoted. 

■' I am glad you thought to send," the lady returned. 

" He offered to go. I should not have thought of it 
had he not suggested going." 

" He was very kind. Who was he?" 

" I do not know." 

" Bid he tell you where he found Mr. Edwards?" 

"Yes. As you predicted there was a quarrel." 

Barbara repeated the stranger's story. 

" And the miscreants who would have murdered him 
have fled!" Mrs Edwards vehemently cried. 

"Doubtless we shall never see them again, unless 
you have a quest instituted." 

" They must not be pursued, Barbara. Who knows 
what facts an investigation might disclose." 
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"True. For your sake it will be best to let the 
matter drop." 

Lilly was bending over her father, sobbing with 
mingled grief and fright. Barbara approached the 
child and spoke to her in gentle, reassuring tones. 
She soon succeeded in quelling Lilly's apprehensions ; 
and, in a short time, the child consented to be put to 
bed. 

The docter came within an hour. In the meanwhile 
Mr. Edwards had become partially conscious, as was 
attested by frequent moans of pain and a desire to 
change his position. Yet he did not open his eyes, 
nor appear to recognize the anxious, eager woman who 
hung over him every moment 

The physician's examination was soon made, and his 
verdict decisive. 

" The gentleman's head has sustained a severe blow, 
and it is a wonder that he was not instantly killed. 
As it is, only the best and most unremitting care can 
save his life. Fever, inflammation and many other com- 
plications may set in — they usually do. I will look 
after them to the best of my ability; to you, Mrs. 
Edwards, I shall look for the care. I see that you can 
be depended upon." 

" I will try, oh, so hard!" was the tremulous response. 

"I think you will succeed, madam." 

" And you will save his life, doctor ?" 

" I can only prescribe. The result is in more omni- 
potent hands than mine." 

He then went on to give specific directions. A little 
later he departed, having assisted in making his patient 
comfortable for the night. 

The next day Mr. Edwards lay in a feverish stupor, 
and for several days following his condition did not 
materially change. Then there were more favorable 
indications, although for another week the faithful 
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watcher by his bedside wavered between Tiope and 
despair. 

At last hope had reason to triumph. The patient 
began gaining, slowly at first, yet so steadily that there 
could be no mistake. 

One day he was able to sit in a chair by an open 
window, and inhale the balmy breeze that came in fresh 
from the glimmering surface of the lake. 

His face was very pale; his hands were white and 
thin; his hair close-cropped, and now plentifully sprin- 
kled with gray. 

Mrs. Edwards was seated by his side, watching 
every expression of his handsome face. She was as 
pale and as thin as he. But then a faint flush had 
stolen into her cheeks, and there was a brightness in 
her eyes which had not dwelt there before for many a 
day. 

He abruptly turned toward her, and for a moment 
his eyes scanned her sweet, spiritual features. There 
was a longing tenderness in his gaze that caused the 
flush upon her cheeks to deepen and her delicate lips 
to flutter. 

"I have been very ill, have I not?" he asked, very 
slowly. 

" Yes, very," was the low response. 

"Was I in danger?" 

" Tour life was preserved almost by a miracle." 

" I think not I do not believe it were possible for 
me to die under the circumstances." 

" Why not?" 

"Because I had one near me whose every heart- 
throb was for holding me to life. Do you know that I 
had a fancy through my illness that I was cared for 
and caressed by an angel ? Since I have had strength 
to think of it, I have decided that it was no fancy, after 
all. Tou were with me night and day, were you not?" 
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His deep," musical tones were strangely tremulous ; his 
eyes glistened; he reached out and drew the trembling 
form of his wife toward him. With a glad cry she 
yielded herself to his clasp, her eyes streaming with 
happy tears, her long-suppressed emotions breaking 
forth in sobs of joy, such as her woman's heart had 
never known before. 

"Oh, my husband!" she softly exclaimed. 

"God help me to deserve your love, your devotion, 
my wife," was the low response which filled her cup of 
happiness to overflowing. 

The door noiselessly opened at that moment; the face 
of Barbara Grey looked in. But she silently with- 
drew, closed the door and flung herself upon the lounge. 

" They are happy at last — heaven be praised," she 
murmured joyfully. 

Just then a footstep sounded in the room; a shadow 
fell across the floor. 



CHAPTEE XXVIL 

SMILES AND TEARS. 

Barbara sprang up with a startled cry. To her 
intense surprise, she saw a man standing near her. 
He was the stranger who had brought Mr. Edwards in 
upon the night of storm, and who had then gone for 
the doctor. 

" I was going past, and thought I would look in and 
inquire after the unfortunate gentleman to whom I 
chanced to be of slight service several weeks since," 
the young man said. 

" He is much better, sir. He is sitting up to-day, 
and I think would be pleased to see you, Barbara 
replied. 
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" Thanks, but I will not intrude this time." 

The young man hesitated, raised one hand nervously 
to his beard, and then, by a sudden movement, pushed 
the broad-brimmed hat back from his brow. 

"Arthur Clifton!" she involuntarily exclaimed. 

" And you did not recognize me? " 

"Ton were as effectually disguised as though you 
had worn a mask." 

44 Perhaps so." 

Barbara scanned him critically from head to foot 
It seemed to her that he had never looked so handsome 
before. 

" The garb becomes you." 

"Thanks. I did not don it to win compliments, how- 
ever. I am earning a living at hard labor." 

"What are you doing? " Barbara inquired, curiosity 
getting the better of the slight embarrassment which 
she had at first experienced. 

" I am farming. I have undertaken to win the god- 
dess of lucre through the medium of early garden prod- 
ucts for the Northern market" 

" And do you enjoy it?" 

" I like the novelty." 

"Have you been here long? " 

" About five weeks." 

"Are you alone?" 

" Tes — and I am lonely. Tou knew that my uncle 
died? And that his estate had to be wholly sacrificed 
to satisfy importunate creditors? 

There was an undercurrent of sadness in his tones, 
and Barbara could see that his face wore a grave, 
careworn expression, almost amounting to hopelessness. 

"I'm very sorry for you, Mr. Clifton," Barbara 
exclaimed, more impulsively than she had intended. 

" Would you be willing that I should come occasion- 
ally, until you go away ? " he asked, eagerly. 
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"I — it is not for me to say. Of course Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwards would be glad to see you. You did them a 
great favor, and we are all very grateful." 

The young man flung out one hand impatiently. 

" It is not to see them that I particularly wish to 
come. I hoped that you might at least be — 
friendly." 

" I am friendly, of course." 

"I intended to speak only of friendship to-day. I 
ask only that — now. Some time — " 

" The future shall be a forbidden topic between you 
and me," she exclaimed, imperatively. 

Her face had grown very pale while speaking. It 
was evident that the words cost her painful effort 

He gazed down at her, his eyes full of pleading. 

"Have I, then, forfeited all your respect, all possi- 
bility of your love?" he asked. 

" You had no right to ask me that, Mr. Clifton," she 
cried. 

" Grant me pardon — I will control my speech better 
in future," he continued. 

"I forgive you — let that suffice. Hereafter let us 
speak of other things." 

Her tones were kindly this time. Then she said: 

"I have not even asked you to be seated. I was so 
wonder-struck at seeing yon," she explained, blush- 
ing slightly. 

" It is just as well. I've tarried too long already, 
for I haven't a doubt that my colored laborers have 
lounged away every moment of my absence from 
them. 

He turned to go. He had said nothing about com- 
ing again. Barbara went up to him and lightly 
touched his arm. 

" You may come again if you wish," she said, 

" Do you wish it?" 

11 
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" If we are to be friends, we need not be too formal" 

" Then I will come occasionally." 

Barbara watched his handsome form until it disap- 
peared, admiring its graceful proportions, the easy, 
swinging gait, the perfect vigor displayed in every 
movement 

For several moments she stood there. Her reverie 
was broken by the entrance of Mrs. Edwards. 

Barbara would scarce have recognized her benefact- 
ress in the beautiful woman before her. 

" I have something of glorious import to tell you, 
Barbara!" Mrs. Edwards announced, impulsively, seiz- 
ing the girl's hands. 

" About your husband? " 

" About us both." 

" Perhaps I can guess the truth." 

" He hasn't been talking with you about it?" 

" Oh, no. But I opened the door a few moments 
since, intending to go in. I thought, however, that 
you were more content without me, and so I withdrew 
Uout disturbing you." 

Mrs. Edwards flung her arms around her friend; 
she laid her joyful face close to Barbara's; she sobbed 
softly, her heart overflowing with her new-found joy. 

"We shall not go to Cuba," the lady declared at 
length. 

"And your husband?" Barbara questioned. 

" He is to remain with us." 

"Mr. Edwards wishes to learn the name of the 
young man who was so kind upon that — that dreadful 
night 

" He has been here," she declared, a quiver in her 
tones. 

" Been here — when?* 

" A few moments since. He is an old friend. His 
name is Arthur Clifton I " 
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Mrs. Edwards uttered a faint cry of amazement 

" Not your Arthur? " she incredulously asked. 

" Yes— that is— " 

Barbara interrupted herself in confusion, suddenly 
Comprehending the purport of her admission. 

The two women seated themselves side by side, and 
talked for a long while. When they arose both had 
been weeping — Mrs. Edwards for joy aod sympathy, 
and Barbara in heart-anguish and perplexity. 

" Tou will see your way clear by and by, Barbara. 
The one who has brought me into the light will not 
permit you, who are more worthy than I, to remain 
in darkness!" was the closing reassurance of Mrs. 
Edwards. 



CHAPTEB XXVIIL 

CONCLUSION. 

With the spring came the sojourners at the South 
back to their Northern homes. 

Among the first to arrive were Mr. and Mrs Edwards. 
Barbara was with them, of course. But she had not 
returned without many regrets and a few tears. Arthur 
Clifton had to remain in Florida, for the harvest from 
his season's labors was at hand. 

He had made frequent calls at the Edwards cottage, 
and he was soon able to say that he possessed warm 
friends at least ' ^ 

But the parting had to come at last And to Bar- 
bara it seemed as though half the zest of living had 
been left behind. 

Days passed; weeks were completed and left behind; 
two months elapsed, bringing midsummer. 

Then one day a startling change came. 
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In glancing at a morning paper Barbara's eye 
caught the thrilling headline: 

ANOTHEE RAILROAD HORROR! 

With instinctive eagerness she read the account of 
the disaster which followed underneath. Among the 
list of seriously injured one name seemed printed in 
letters of fire. 

" Arthur Clifton— leg broken, and internal injuries 
of serious character. 

Barbara read the item twice, a calm horror settling 
upon her countenance. Mr. and Mrs. Edwards were 
both in the room, and both noted her expression. The 
latter was at her side in a moment, holding her hands 
in tender solicitude. 

"Is it bad news, Barbara?" the lady asked. 

The girl mutely pointed to the item. In an instant 
Mrs. Edwards comprehended its import 

" I must go to him — I must go at once!" Barbara 
exclaimed. 

" I can not have him die alone!" 

" No, no, my dear child." 

In a few hours they were speeding on their way. 
Arriving at the hospital, they were directed to the 
ward to which Arthur Clifton had been assigned. 

Barbara readily obtained permission to act as nurse, 
and she commenced her duties without delay. 

Mr. Edwards saw that everything was done for the 
comfort of the unfortunate young man, and then took 
his departure. 

Arthur Clifton's injuries were even more serious than 
was at first supposed; he at last became convalescent. 
When he was able to sit up and all danger of a 
relapse was past, Barbara announced her intention of 
returning to Boston. 

"And leave me alone?" Arthur exclaimed, aghast at 
the prospect 
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" The doctors and professional nurses will remain," 
she returned. 

" And yet I shall be alone. I shall be taken worse 
again, I'm sure, if you leave me." 

" I think not. The doctor says that you have as 
good a chance of living to old age as he has." 

"I don't believe it. Please stay, Barbara." 

"It is not necessary, nor best" 

" And you are determined not to stay — f or my sake ?" 

" I have already ordered a carriage to convey me to 
the depot. But you will remember that you were on 
your way to Boston when the accident interrupted your 
journey. Tou know that you will be more than wel- 
come at the Edwards residence. I shall be there!" 

Barbara, with wonderful self-control, succeeded in 
restraining her tears until she was fairly on her jour- 
ney. Then they flowed copiously enough. 

****** 

Upon the very last day of October, several weeks 
later, a carriage drew up before the Edwards residence, 
and a pale young man alighted. He ascended the 
steps with the aid of a crutch, and was admitted by a 
servant 

" Arthur, I am very glad you have come!" 

" Are you glad, Barbara?" he cried, clasping her 
hands in both his own. 

" My pleasure is greater than you expected it to be, 
I think," she softly answered. 

•'Is this to reward me for restraining all expression 
of my regard for you while you were with me at the 
hospital?" 

"Yes. I appreciated your consideration." 

" And must I continue the restraint? I believe it is 
killing me!" 

In answer Barbara crossed the room and took an 
exquisite envelope from a table, where it had evidently 
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been recently placed From this she drew an elabo- 
rately engraved invitation sheet and handed it to 
Arthur. 

An ejaculation of amazement broke from his lips. 

" A wedding reception at the Lyle residence in honor 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hazleton's return from Europe I" he 
exclaimed, in bewilderment 

"Why not?" Barbara demurely asked. 

"Who are Mr. and Mrs. Hazleton?" . 

" Mrs Hazleton was Geraldine Lyle six weeks ago. 
She became a bride just previous to their start from 
Liverpool. Her husband is a London banker, and in 
due time they are to return to England." 

Glancing eagerly at Barbara, he asked; "Has this 
removed an obstacle from between you and me?" 

"I hope so." 

"And I am now free to speak to you of — love?" 

"Yes." 

The low-spoken word of assent sent a vivid glow of 
joy into Arthur Clifton's pallid cheeks. Then, in a 
most provoking way, Lilly Edwards came bounding 
into the room, followed closely by her beautiful 
mother. 

Arthur and Barbara were married upon the ensuing 
New Tear's. They went directly to Florida, for the 
young man had met with encouraging success in his 
first year's venture. 

And thus he began the ascent of fortune's ladder. 

Barbara has not seen Herman Bradly since her mar- 
riage. There is no need for her to hear from him. 
It is easy to predict the destiny of such a boorish, plod- 
ding existence as his. He may live to a green old age. 
It is certain that he will live and die in Fairfield, and 
his remains will repose at last in the Fairfield ceme- 
tery. 

Mai Dorsey is still a "man about town," without 
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principle or purpose, and thus will his whole life be 
wasted. He no longer makes the Edwards residence 
his home. Since his sister and her husband have 
become pious, as he caustically terms the elevation of 
their moral status, he can not stop with them and be 
preached at. 

Geraldine, the beautiful rival of Barbara, is happier 
as the wife of the wealthy London banker than she 
could ever have been with Arthur Clifton and the lat- 
ter' s upward struggles. It is now evident that her 
love for Arthur was really no more enduring than his 
regard for he, Had nothing occurred ft separate 
them they might have been happy together, and they 
might not 

Who knows? 

Of Mr. and Mrs. Edwards it is only necessary to 
say that they have begun life anew, and a happy life 
it is. He has engaged in legitimate business; and 
with his new rule for living he is fulfilling the nobler 
destiny for which such as he were born. Of his quar- 
rel with the Cuban, which came so near costing him 
his life, he has never given an explanation. ' Mrs. 
Edwards requested him not to do so. She is no longer 
haughty and languid; she is gentle and trusting 
instead, for her woman's heart is satisfied. 
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